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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
OLD RECOLLECTIONS OF FRANCE. 


stions of a French Marchioness. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, T. C. Newby. 

are very apt to take up memoirs of this de- 

iption and appearance, with a strong predis- 

ition to expect nothing from them, and not 

» disappointed. It was, therefore, in the pre- 
nt instance, a sensible addition to our pleasure to 
d ourselves, within a few pages, engaged with a 

yentertaining work, and our interest increasing 

farther we proceeded with its characteristic 
stents. These Recollections, extending over an 
most superhuman period of time, are curious, 
astic, and piquant. They set before our eyes, 

a lively style and witty manner, two general 

tures of the old and new regime in France; and 

en they enter into details or personal anecdotes, 
ey rival the most popular productions of the 
ss to which they pertain. 

“Renée-Charlotte- Victoire de Froulay de Tessé, 
archioness de Créquy, de Heymont, de Canaples, 
c,, was one of the most remarkable women of 

t day; distinguished for the superiority of her 

paracter, her originality of mind, and the un- 
fected charm of her manners.” 

She; lived to be nearly, if not quite, a centena- 
ian; and these pages were written for the in- 
truction of her grandson, who, however, died 
before her. The extreme length of her career may 
be estimated from the two following extracts— 
he first relating to an audience with Louis XIV., 
and the last to an interview with Napoleon 
Bonaparte ! 

Is. “The King arrived very soon afterwards, 
ithoutany further announcement than the folding 
doors being thrown open, and the entrance of a 
gentleman of the household, who, preceding his 
Majesty by three or four minutes, made a profound 
obeisatice to Madame de Maintenon without speak- 
ing, just as they announced dinner to the King 
aod Queen, His Majesty had several steps to 
take on entering the room, and he appeared to 
wilk with pain; nevertheless, he made a very 
graceful bow to Madame de Maintenon. ‘ Here,’ 
the sid, ‘is a young lady whom I have taken the 
liberty of detaining, in order that I might present 
her to the King; it is hardly necessary for me 
tomention her name.’ ‘I conclude, then,’ replied 
his Majesty, ‘ that she owes her presence here to 
my god-daughter; there is a sort of spiritual pa- 
rentage between Mademoiselle and myself, but 
we ate also related in another way,’ he added; 
and all this time he was looking at me as though 
he would say, ‘you may think yourself fortunate.’ 
I request the King’s permission for you to kiss 
his handy said my andmother, with an air of 
proud humility, totally free from servility or ob- 
sequiousness; and his Majesty extended it as 
though he offered it for me to kiss—with the palm 
underneath — instead of which, he immediately 
closed it on taking hold of mine, and deigned to 
Taise it to his lips.’ 

2d. “ Here, on this very day, Septide of the 3d 
décade of the month Vendémiaire, in the year xi. 
republic, I add these lines on my 


of the French 
return from the Tuileries, where General Bonaparte 


tas kissed my hand. I could not help recollect- 

ing that Ihave received exactly the same polite- 

C King Louis-le-Grand, and from the First 

tae of the republic, with an interval of 95 years 

tween the two circumstances! Bonaparte sent 

Word that he = to see me, and has since pro- 
+] 





mised that our forests, which were sequestrated, 
shall be restored to us.”’ 

Having disposed of these distant epochs, we 
cannot offer a better specimen of the author than 
by returning to her description of the sequel to 
the first. 

“ Nanon, the important and celebrated Nanon, 
came and whispered something in her mistress’s 
ear, and thereupon Madame, the widow of Mon- 
sieur, the king’s brother, made her appearance. 
Mme. de Maintenon caused an arm-chair to be 
placed for her (having first risen to salute her), 
but Madame awaited it on the spot where she 
stood, looking as cold and cutting as the north- 
wind, and without making any sort of return for 
the civility. This princess.was dressed up some- 
thing like an Amazon, in a man’s cloth doublet, 
laced at all the seams; her wig was similar to 
that of his Majesty, and her hat exactly the same 
as his, which hat was not taken off, nor even 
raised whilst she was bowing to us, a ceremony she 
got through with considerable ease. It is as well 
to add, that this horrible princess had her feet in 
boots, and a whip in her hand; she was badly 
formed, badly set up, and evilly disposed towards 
every thing and everybody. Madame de Froulay 
asked the king to allow her to present me to Ma- 
dame, when she made me a bow 4 la cavaliére, and 
began questioning me about the health of the 
grand prior de Froulay, about whom I knew ex- 
actly nothiag! so that I remained mute, with my 
mouth open, and Madame maintained to her dying 
day that I was ‘plus béle qu’une carpe!’ I must 
tell you that this mother of the Regent lived on 
soup @ la biérre and salt beef; she continually 
partook of a certain ragout made of fermented 
cabbage, which she had sent to her from the 
palatinate, and whenever it was served the whole 
quarter of the palace which she inhabited was per- 
fectly unbearable from the smell of this noxious 
vegetable. She called it ‘ schaucraout,’ and as she 
wished to make every one who dined with her 
taste it, those who escaped had the best of it. * * 

“It was a few days after my return from Ver- 
sailles that we heard of the death of the Duc 
de Berry, for whom we wore mourning the esta- 
blished time, which was more than his wife did.” 

But we must, in order to afford a tolerable idea 
of this book, revert to its still earlier pages, and the 
writer’s education in a convent, presenting smart 
and graphic traits of the high aristocratic manners 
of the country in those days. She is describing her 
youthful companions: 

* Besides these young ladies, there was a brood of 
Demoiselles d’Houdetot at the Abbey, who were 
always dressed in serge of the same kind and co- 
lour, and walked in a row, according to their height 
and age, like the pipes of an organ; but as they 
were proud creatures, although educated there on 
charity, and, above all, as they were stupid to a de- 
gree, they were rarely admitted into the little court 
of Madame, consequently I knew little of them. 
Mademoiselle de Chatellerault used to call them 
‘the works of La Mére Gigogne, in seven vo- 
lumes!’ and the Abbess heard that they regularly 
spent three hours every day in counting each 
other’s freckles.!”” 

‘I nevercould endure in the Normans that spirit 
of calculation and love of gain which appears to 
influence their every action. The Normans, to 
the rest of the French, are exactly what the Eng- 
lish are to the rest of Europe. They may say what 
they please of the advantages of traffic and the be- 
nefit of commerce, but in my opinion it comprises 





all that is most sordid and despicable. Pillage and 
destruction from violence and blind ignorance I 
should prefer a hundred times over, to sacrilege 
and preservation from motives of trade and mer- 
cantile profit. I always told that good M. Turgot 
that ‘Joseph sold by his brethren’ was the first in- 
stance of a commercial transaction, and a pattern 
for every one that succeeded it!” 

The disposal of the corpse of a suicide is thus 
recorded : 

“ According to the sentence pronounced in the 
Abbatial Court, the body was placed on a sort of 
hurdle composed of leafless branches, side by side 
with that of adead dog. It was then dragged by 
an ass (the feet of the man being tied to the tail of 
the animal) to the gibbet belonging to the Abbey, 
under which the executioner’s people buried it 
with that of the dog.” 

very odd character is painted with nice 
touches : 

“Only imagine; at the Chateau de Canaples, 
regular hours for meals were prohibited ; you might 
take breakfast, luncheon, or refreshment whenever 
you pleased (provided you did not call it dinner or 
supper), in a sort of refectory where the sideboard 
was laid out, sometimes well, sometimes ill, with 
otter-pasties made at Wrolland, and bear hams 
from the possessions of M. de Canaples in Canada. 
He could not endure jack-spits—he called them 
the invention of tradesmen and financiers, there- 
fore all the meat in his house was roasted after the 
fashion of the thirteenth century, i.e. by means of a 
revolving wheel with open spokes, in which was 
imprisoned a large dog, who struggled in it like a 
fury, and always ended by going mad. You have 
no idea of the consumption of dogs that took place 
in that kitchen. The poor Countess had no one to 
wait on her but laquais or heiduques (Hungarian 
foot soldiers), consequently she was obliged to dress 
and undress herself. Her husband had dismissed 
all the women-servants, because he declared that 
it was ladies’ maids who gave the dogs fleas! In 
short, there was no end to the account Mile. des! 
Houliéres gave of the whims of this man. It was 
during her stay at Canaples, that the wild beast of 
Gévaudan, which had been tracked in blood on its 
road to Marvejols, and vainly pursued for four 
months, took up its quarters in the old cemetery of 
Freschin, where it made the most disgusting havoc. 
M. de Buffon, some time afterwards, came to the 
conclusion that it was an African hyzna, escaped 
from a travelling menagerie, which was at Mont- 
pelier about.that period, but from the description 
of Mile. des Houliéres, who had seen it, I am con- 
vinced it must have been a lynx. © This horrible 
animal at last devoured the two children of your 
uncle’s huntsman, upon which the former deter- 
mined to watch for it in the cemetery of Freschin, 
where the creature took refuge every night, gain- 
ing entrance by springing over the walls. It is 
well known that it was this very Count de Ca- 
naples who killed it with a spit! He was anxious 
that.Mlle. des Houliéres, who was the tenth Muse 
of her day, should compose him a pastorale on the 
subject; ‘and I also wish,’ said he, ‘ that it should 
be to the air of 

“ Mon aimable boscagére 
Que fais-tu dans ces vallons ?” 
Whereupon Madlle. des Houliéres set herself to 
write the following famous song, consisting of two 
verses of eight syllables. ‘When you have re- 
peated them over and over again to the end of 
each stanza,’ said she merrily, ‘you will be just as 
well pleased, and just as far advanced as though 
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the lines were properly finished—now listen, mes 
révérendes meres !” 
‘ Elle a tant mangé de monde 

La béte du Gévaudan ! 

Elle a tant mangé de monde 

La béte du Gévaudan! 

Elle a tant mangé de monde!...’ 
And then she recommenced, I know not how many 
times, always to the same air of /’aimable boscageére, 
and until she chose to end the song.” — 

We add portions of another portrait : 

“The elder of my aunts, Marie Therése de Frou- 
lay, was an arrogant old dowager, proud, exacting, 
and self-sufficient, t> a degree. Although she af- 
fected sovereign contempt for the pomp which sur- 
rounded us at the Hotel de Breteuil, it did not 
prevent her from never stirring except in a coach 
and six, with a yeoman-pricker and four lacqueys 
in state liveries. The Baron used to say, that the 
equipage of his sister-in-law was like a pageant on 
a féte-day; nevertheless, to the 36,000 francs 
which he had to pay her for dowry and jointure, he 
regularly added 24,000 as a present from himself. 
She had seven lady’s maids, of whom one or two 
sat up with her all night, to protect her from ghosts 
and apparitions: of all the cowards I ever knew, 
she was certainly the greatest. Nothing would in- 
duce her to remain alone in her sister’s dressing 
room, because there was a tiger’s skin on the floor, 
of which she stood in mortal terror. All the said 
Countess de Breteuil ate for breakfast and dinner 
was a panade d’orgeat, and she never supped at 
home, consequently she had more money than she 
knew what to do with; but this was no consolation 
to her whilst she could not pay her court at Ver- 
sailles, andso, in the forty-third year of her age, 
she ended by marrying the old Marquis de la Vieu- 
ville, thereby gaining the entrée, as he had once 
been gentleman of the chamber to the late Queen 
Marie Thérése. This, she told me, decided her at 
once; but I fancy the 100,000 écus a year of the 
old Marquis had also their weight in the scale. 
She was, without exception, the coldest hearted 
and the vainest woman I ever encountered, with- 
out a single idea in her whole head. #* * 

“Tn former times, the requirements of fashion 
were not a whit less expensive than certain obliga- 
tions of rank and ceremony. I have heard Mme. 
de Coulanges say that in Burgundy she had ex- 
pended more than eight thousand francs in one 
year alone, to furnish light hair for the Duc de 
Berry; and every one knew that the regent used 
to pay one hundred and fifty louis for each of his 
wigs.” 

Here is a good bon mot: 

“ Not far from the convent where we lodged was 
the state prison, which contained only two pri- 
soners, one of whom was the Chevalier d’O., who 
was there on suspicion of having killed his niece, 
by stabbing her with a sword. (He was said to be 
half-mad, but the Prior charitably remarked that 
‘that was unfair towards the other half!’) ” 

A preceding extract shews that the English were 
not high in the estimation of this high French 
dame; and the annexed observations point the 
fact yet more strongly. At St. Michael’s Mount: 

“ The Abbey Church is a fine edifice of the 12th 
century. The high altar, which is raised above 
the shrine of St. Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, 
is entirely covered with massive silyer, as well as 
the tabernacle and steps, whichesupport a fine ena- 
melled figure of the destroying a:gel. Benvenuto 
Cellini never produced anythitig more brilliant, or 
more poetically fantastie and delicately chiselled 
than the body of the dragon, which is uncoiled and 
struggling beneath the feet of the archangel. At 
the spring of the roof abuut the choir, you see em- 
blazoned coats of arms, with the namés of those 
Norman gentlemen who fought with William the 
Conqueror in-the years 1066 and 1067. It is easy 
to prove, that of these ancient families, none now 
exist in England. They made mysterious mention 
to us there, of a singular piece of corruption at- 
tempted by a Duke of Somerset, with the design of 


adding to those names that of Seymour or St. 
Maur, which he asserted had been the primitive 
patronymic of his family, and which he wished to 
see figure amongst the companions of William the 
Conqueror in order to make good his pretensions. 
Such a proposal as this was received as it deserved 
to be, and you may imagine that the expenses in- 
curred by the Seymours in this embassy to St. 
Michael’s Mount were not inconsiderable. None 
but the grandson of an upstart pedant, such as the 
preceptor of Edward the Sixth, could imagine that 
a false inscription could be bought for money from 
a Catholic clergy, from French gentlemen, in a 
church, and within the sanctuary of a royal abbey!” 

Anecdotes of Fontenelle from an eye-witness, 
who lived as long as himself, deserve quotation in a 
literary journal : 

“ Fontenelle was benevolence and charity itself ; 
he gave away about a quarter of his income every 
year to the poor of the parish, and I cannot under- 
stand how he could ever have been accused of egot- 
ism and want of feeling. I have heard him speak 
of that ridiculous story of the asparagus dressed in 
oil, but as having happened to some doctor of the 
Sorbonne, whilst Voltaire, forty or fifty years after- 
wards, was spiteful enough to republish it, making 
Fontenelle the hero. ‘How can they accuse you 
of want of feeling, my dear and good Fontenelle ?’ 
said my aunt one day. ‘Because,’ he replied with 
a smile, ‘I am not yet dead!’ He held strawber- 
ries in high estimation, and had great reliance on 
their sanatory qualities. He was attacked regu- 
larly every year of his life with fever, ‘ but,’ he 
would exclaim, ‘if I can only last till the straw- 
berries come in!’ This he was fortunate enough 
to do ninety-nine times, and he attributed his 
longevity entirely to the use of strawberries! I 
could tell you a thousand amusing stories of Fon- 
tenelle, but they have been already related, and I 
shall always endeavour to write only of what you 
could not read elsewhere. I will merely relate to 
you one more anecdote, often repeated by Voltaire, 
and also told by Fontenelle (an authority which 
has a different kind of weight with me to Vol- 
taire’s); La Fontaine was very ill, and had just 
received the last sacraments; he asked his old 
friend, Madame Cornuel (of whom Madame de 
Sevigné speaks), if it would not be quite the proper 
thing for him to be carried on a truck, in his shirt 
and barefooted, with a rope round his neck, to the 
gate of Notre-Dame, where he would be supposed 
to be making an ‘ amende honorable’ for all he had 
written and said! ‘ Only,’ he continued, ‘ you must 
find some one to hold up my taper, for I should 
never have strength to carry it, and I should much 
like to employ one of those smart lacqueys of our 
neighbour the Président de Nicolay.’ ‘ Hold your 
tongue and die quietly, my good man,’ was all the 
answer he got from old Cornuel; ‘ you have always 
been a great goose.’ ‘That is very true,’ replied 
La Fontaine, ‘ and it is very lucky for me, as I hope 
that God will take pity on me on that account; 
mind you tell every one that I sinned from folly 
and not wickedness—that would sound much bet- 
ter; would it not?’ ‘I wish you would let me 
alone, and die in peace !’ exclaimed the other. The 
Chevalier de la Sabliére told Fontenelle, that La 
Fontaine's confessor and all who were present 
ended by langhing outright, and the last words of 
the good man were these: ‘Je vois bien que je suis 
devenu plus béte que le bon Dieu n'est saint, et 
c’est beaucoup dire en verité!’” 

[To be continued,] 





L. EUSTACHE UDE AND COOKERY, 

The Modern Couk, a Practical Guide to the Culinary 
Art in all its branches. By Charles Elmé Franca- 
telli, Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late 
Maitre d’Hotel and Chief Cook to her Majesty 
the Queen. 8vo, pp. 513. “London, Bentley. 

YESTERDAY-WEEK was Good Friday, a strict fast- 

day, and on it died the illustrious Louis Eustache 

Ude, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, leav- 





ing the world for such as Francatelli to bustle in. 





; ——— as 
Caréme, we know, was great; Kitchener y, 
humbug (as Pope called him) in gastronomy ; iL ‘ 
Glasse has long ceased to be the glass of fash 
and the mould of jellies, Italian creams, and blann 
and bleu manges; Meg Dods is little better tha 
a singed sheep’s-head and’harrigles, or a hao» 
barbarian; but Ude to us was the transcenies 
and inimitable in cookery, life, literature, and a 
versation. Alas for Louis Eustache, for his Am. 
phytrion, Lord Sefton, who introduced standin 
up suppers ; for his dear royal master the Dake ¢ 
York, deeply @eplored by him as a patron, g}, 
would ‘‘ miss him, wherever he had gone to” (ratte 
top of the column) ; for his conjugal felicities ay 
his pet lap-dog; for his purées, salmis, sous 
ragouts, compotes, timbales, croustades, casseroly, 
vol-au-vents, patés, entrées, and entremets of every 
sort—all are now consigned to Kensal Green, aj 
royalties, church dignitaries, lords and commp 
may be fed without distinction by reform cooks 
others, not of the comprehensive and Cosmopolitay 
soul of the ever-to-be-lamented Ude, who hag de. 
parted. It was one of his favourite theories, tha 
the perfection of the British constitution lay jg 
the appetency of its chief orders for various kinj 
of cookery. Thus there was one sort for the {; 
and court, another for the bench of Bishops, 4 
third for the peerage, a fourth for the legisla 
in the lower house, and others for certain deste 
of more or less influence in the state. give a 
House of Commons entertainment to a mitredheai 
he held to be monstrous; and he would as so 
have thought-of masticating a plain roast leg ot 
shoulder of mutton, az of setting a dish, such » 
Irish-stew for instance, fit only for the Tail, before 
a Duke or Earl. We have forgotten the details; 
but his ideas on this subject were highly constitu. 
tional, and favourable to the system of our mixed 
government. 

Eating and drinking are among the great 
businesses of life. 

Suppose an individual capped his grand clime- 
teric, having eaten a moderate share of mutton, 
say,—not gluttonously nor gourmandly, but fairly 
and gourmettly : it has been found upon calcula. 
tion, without the aid of Babbage’s unfinished 
machine, that he would have consumed a flock of 
three hundred and fifty good fat sheep for his 
dinners alone, to say nothing of lunches ani 
broiled blade-bones about the witching hour of 
night. When one contemplates a little baby, aud 
looks forward for thirty years, it is wonderful 0 
perceive this flock of sheep following each other 
down his throat, as if the first cutlet had beena 
foremost bell-wether; and then to think that, if 
we add a reasonable amount of vegetables, aul 
only a single pint of wine daily to wash the woul 
out of the passage, there would be above thiry 
tons of solids and liquids deposited in that puling 
infant’s stomach, now only susceptible of mamm 
and a tea-spoonful of indescribable softness. 

From this statistical view, the vast importance 
of cooks and cookery may justly be predicated; and 
we rejoice to hail the very good-looking Mr. (nt 
Signor, for he is an Englishman by birth) France 
telli among the number of veritable artistes. His 
portrait by Hervieu, and carved by Freeman, pre 
sents us with so gentlemanly a beau, that we cal 
not but wonder hdw her Majesty came to patt 
with so amiable and handsome a maitre d'hitel 
and chief cook, A change of ministry appears 
us to be nothing in comparison to a change of this 
description, Could Prince Albert be jealous? or 
what could have led to such a catastrophe? It 
has certainly been kept a closer secret than most 
palace-secrets are. Had Irish potatoes any thing 
to do with it? for there is one dressing of that 
root called “a la maitre d’hétel.” We know not 
how it is; but this we do know, that we would 
rather part with a premier any day than quarrel 
with a genuine cook. Such seemeth our author— 
as witness the subjoined : 

“The palate is as capable and nearly as worthy 





of education.as the eye and the ear. A large pro- 
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tion of the dishes contained in this work are 
oe new to the public, not merely as regards 
= names, but as respects their composition. 
“a will be found to be the case particularly with 
soups dressed fish, removes, entrées, hors- 
shea and dressed vegetables. The second 
nn moreover, is treated at greater length, and 
4 i more care than has hitherto been the case in 
. ish cookery-books. A copious and varied 
ection of bills of fare, adapted to every season 
fthe year, has been added as an essential accom- 
niment to the work. In connexion: with this 
ubject, the author ventures to offer a few sug- 
sstions for the consideration of epicures. In the 
rst place, the English custom of dividing a grand 
inner into several courses is an error quite at 
sriance with common sense and convenience. It 
a needless complication that necessarily leads 
» useless profusion and much additional trouble. 
Dur neighbours across the Channel—the best au- 
orities in all gastronomic questions—allow of 
wo courses only in the largest dinners. With 
em, fish and hors-d’ceuvres, such as patties, cro- 
nuettes, &c., form part of the first course, and not 
distinct course, as they are considered east of 
Temple-bar. The French, too, regard the dessert 
amere délassement after dinner, intended rather 
o propitiate than to thwart digestion.” 
What more can we say? Fifteen hundred re- 
jerehé dishes are prescribed in these pages; and 
ithout going among the cheap and nasty, we 
hould imagine that many of them might provoke 
an appetite under the ribs of death. ; 
Let it never be forgotten, that of all the abomi- 
nations on the face of the earth, there is nothing so 
oiious as a pseudo-French or foreign dinner ill 
concocted, ill cooked, ill served. A plain joint is 
a patadisaical enjoyment, when contrasted with 
these vile imitations, and often done with cheap 
materials. The approach towards your left elbow 
ofa vile cold greasy entrée, when the cover is re- 
moved, and you can see the nauseous conceal- 
ment, isa very heart-sickening affliction ; and the 
more so as you have contrived to gulp down two 
table-spoonfuls of thick, glutinous, peppery soup 
already, your palate on fire, and your lips so ce- 
mented together that it is hardly possible to open 
them to admit a draught of air or liquid element. 
How glad you are to observe that there is fortu- 
nately one piece de resistance in that ill-ventilated 
room, where even one of Reid’s cold blasts would 
be welcome, and how you console your hunger 
with a slice of beef, though half hot and altogether 
sodden! But a scientifically dressed French din- 
net in England is indeed a different thing. May 
all our readers enjoy such a treat often and often; 
may they try Francatelli, and not find him want- 
ing; may bis publishers, printers, and reviewers, 
learn how to estimate his qualities; and long may 
it be before, crowned with a garland of Parsley and 
Glory, he, like our late friend Ude, is gathered to 
his last remove in Kensal Green! 
Itis a cookery-book which may truly be called 
Supreme, 








CENTO.—POETRY. 
Poems, By Camilla Toulmin, Pp. 160. Orr and Co. 
A sweet and varied bouquet of poetic thoughts 
and flowers; but as many of them have already 
bloomed separately in public, we are induced to il- 
lustrate the collection with only two of the new 
blossoms. They will, however, bear witness to the 
talent and feeling of the young poetess. 


“ Alone. 
A thousand millions walk the earth, 
Whom time and death control: 
Alone! and lonely from our birth, 
h one a separate soul! 
Yet the great God who made all things, 
And “ good” he saw they were, 
Gave not to man a seraph’s wings, 
To quit this lower sphere ! 
(Though sheathéd plumes the spirit hath, 
In life but half unfurl’d, 





To float him o’er its burning path, 
In thought’s aérial world.) 


Not wings to bear us far away, 
God gives his creatures here, 

But tendrils of the heart which may 
Infold each blessing near. 

Affections—sympathies divine— 
High aspirations wake ; 

Each seeking with its like to twine, 
And joy to give and take. 

These are his gifts, that strongest glow 
In genius’ burning breast, 

Which can but half its radiance shew, 
Soul-lit at his behest! 


Alone !—through childhood’s lagging hours, 
Which creep until our prime,— 

me py like the folded flowers, 
To reach a gladder time. 


Alone !—for even then begin 
The discipline and wrong, 

Which crush the nobler soul within, 
And make it of the throng: 


Even in just proportion due 
As the young heart is warm 

To mould to loftier things and true, 
It takes the shape of harm. 


Torn are the tendrils soft and strong, 
That may not cling aright : 

Yet how instinctively, for long, 
They struggled towards the light! 


Alone! we never know how much, 
Till we that trial dare, 

When care, who heaps with stealthy touch, 
Bids us our burden bear,— 


A fardel made of many things, 
Of sorrows unforeseen, 

And hopes whose knell keen memory rings 
To shew—what might have been! 


Life’s errors wreck the little store 
Of time which moulds our fate ; 

And seldom beacons shine before, 
But mock us when too late. 


Alone—Alone !~each highest thought 
‘The one least understood ; 
Till oh, in death—life's battle fought, 
We are alone with God!” 
** The Real and the Ideal. 
One of earth, and one of heaven, 
They are strangely knit for aye ; 
Harder are they to be riven 
Than man’s spirit from the clay. 
Twin-born as the human birth, 
Yet more strongly intertwined ; 
Each, believe, is little worth 
That the other doth not bind. 


Start not, dreamer, at the thought, 
Jove’s Olympus touched the ground; 

And the rose, with odour fraught, 
Wins it from the soil around. 

* But in poetry and art, 
And within the subtle brain, 

The Ideal dwells apart, 
There in majesty to reign ;’ 

Cries he with a lip upceurled, 
And he asks with scornful air, 

** The statue that enchants the world!’ 
Think’st thou woman is as fair?’ 


It may be, or it may not; 

But at least ye this will own— 
Surely it has been your lot 

Separate beauties to have known? 
Here a lip, and there a finger, 

Now a brow or swan-like throat, 
That within the mem’ry linger, 

And like fairy-visions float. 
This, then, is the bright Ideal 

Which—oh, never lose the clue— 
While it borrows from the Real, 

Is itself for ever true! 


Cold unto the poet’s heart, 

Words—that do imprison thought ; 
Bars—that shew us but a part 

Of the glory he has caught. 
Yet he knows that human feeling 

Is the one exhaustless mine, 
Though the gold of his revealing, 

Worldling, never can be thine, 
Nature in her fairest mood, 

Or her sternest, still is real ; 
Nature, then, by poet woo’d, 

Leads him to the true ideal. 


Can he think a lofty deed 

Which has not been acted o’er? 
Oh, a human heart to read, 

Is, of all, the deepest lore. 
And the real, real world 

Is, since first was poet here, 
In the bright ideal furled, 

As the earth in atmosphere. 
’Tis the air the spirit breathes, 

If I read the thi en vy 
Which all radiant thought enwreathes, 


Shedding round us spirit-light.” 


The whole of the little volume is a sweet and 
pleasing treasury. 


Jeffreys ; or, the Wife’s Vengeance, a Historical Play 
in Five Acts. By Henry Spicer, Esq., author of 
* Honesty,” “ Lost and Won,” &c. London, 
G. W. Nickisson. 
PERFORMED at Sadler’s Wells, the present last re- 
fuge of the legitimate drama, this play, curiously 
though only as it were collaterally founded on the 
cruelty of the, infamous Judge Jeffreys, displays 
not a little of true poetic feeling and. poetic com- 
position. Of it we may repeat what we said of 
“ Honesty,” that it possesses much beauty in lan- 
guage and imagery (of the latter not so much), and 
exceeds the former in force of passion and other 
requisites for the stage. The characters of Pom- 
fret and Lady Grace are ably portrayed. 


Trout Fishing ; or, the River Darent. A rural Poem. 
By C. Wayth, Esq. Pp.71. London, Mortimer. 
It does not follow as a matter of course that the 
fishing line should be the poetic line, or the rise of 
a trout the elevation of a poet. Mr. Wayth evi- 
dently loves rural scenery and fly-fishing; but the 
flight of his Muse does not seem calculated to 
mount much higher or last much longer than the 
caddis moth, of which (when in the Inn, at the sign 
of the Red Lion, poetically dubbed 
‘‘ The mansion where the lord of Afrie’s plains 

In fearful aspect stands, yet mildly reigns”) 
he thus fondly sings: 


** For now the caddis from their larva state, 
The river scorn, to soar on wings elate; 
Twice six months wrapt within each narrow cell, 
In limpid streams secure, these insects dwell, 
Till heaven’s orb resumes its ardent sway, 

And arctic regions blaze in nightless day ; 
Then from each dusky shroud is seen to spring 
A beauteous nymph, upborne on joyous wing. 
Oft on the bank of some meandering flood, 
To mark the transformation have I stood, 
When every object on its wave was seen 
Reflected from the calm surrounding scene; 
Then sudden on its mirror burst to view 
Bright wings, like fairy sails of whitest hue; 
Awhile they float, but soon their folds convey 

The nymph light fluttering to the realms of day; 

Yet oft the instant that she spreads her wings 

To stay her course the watery tyrant springs; 

Or if, perchance, her graceful form should rise, 

To skim awhile beneath soft summer skies, 

The swallow, stooping from its airy height, 

Bears the lone wanderer from its hapless flight. 

These dangers past, behold her then aspire 

To fields of air—but soon her pinions tire ; 

Declining fast, her short-lived journey ends, 

As on some grassy spot her flight descends. 

*Tis then with eager eye the angler views 

Her brief descent, and thither quick pursues: 

Abruptly seized, soon on his murderous hook 

Its dying struggles fret the tranquil brook ; 

The trout perceives—to grasp the lure he flies, 

The barb he feels—and with his captive dies.” 

Exactly so the bard and the critic,—only we can 

catch nothing with Mr. Wayth as our bait. 





NOVEL-WRITING, 
Emilia Wyndham. By the Author of “Two Old 
Men’s Tales,’ &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Tue ability of this author has been acknowledged 
by novel-readers, and the present publication af- 
fords another proof of his power. The characters 
are well drawn, and one of them at least, viz. Mr. 
Danby, a musty special pleader, yet consumed by a 
violent love-passion, very original. His mother is 
also a clever portrait; and there is something new 
in that of the heroine’s father, utterly selfish and 
drivelling. The heroine herself is a piece of per- 
fection, and Susan, the servant maid, another bit 
of the same kind, in her station. Col. Lenox and 
his lady are more in the way of real life; and 
honest Johnny Wilcox and the profligate seducer 
Duke of C fill up the leading parts of the 
drama with proper effect. Perhaps as a whole the 
story is a little wire-spun; and a few improbabili- 
ties in its conduct might be pointed out. For in- 
stance, the sheer folly of a man of great sense like 
Danby, however warped by legal practice, taking 
his young and elegant wife from her beautiful 
country-seat, to live in a dingy dark house in 








Chancery Lane ; and the same lady, so finelyaware 
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of all her husband’s mental movements, tending to 
cruel jealousy, crumpling up and burning pretty 
perfumed billets before his face, instead of handing 
them to him to read, as there is no valid reason for 
concealing them nor the business to which they 
relate. 

Still the work is forcible and interesting, and 
develops feelings and circumstances in an every- 
day world manner, naturally and consistently. As 
a sample we will introduce the lawyer: 

“This gentleman—though rathér an uncouth 
one he was—practised in some one of those 
branches of the profession which confine men to 
their chambers, and never summon them forth to 
plead in public, or, indeed, to mingle much with 
men in general. There is, however, in this cham- 
ber-practice abundant exercise for the acutest in- 
tellect, and a vast experience of the world is ac- 
quired, though usually of the worst half of the 
world. Men who devote their lives to such pur- 
suits become, or are apt to become, singular in 
their habits, suspicious in their views, unsympa- 
thising and cold in their tempers; their intellects 
are often almost preternaturally excited; though 
improving in acuteness rather than extension—in 
clearness rather than in breadth of comprehension. 
Mr. Danby was a thin, spare man, whose clothes 
rather hung upon than dressed him; his hair was 
either rusted or grizzled, it was difficult to say 
which, but fell in a sort of uncouth disorder over a 
long and thin face, very pale, and only illuminated 
by a slow, but bright and piercing eye: his manner 
was not vulgar, for he was never in the slightest de- 
gree occupied with himself; it was uncouth, yet not 
disagreeable, because it was so perfectly plain, and 
that of a thoroughly sensible man: the only thing 
unpleasant about him was the expression of his 
mouth and his sardonic smile; there was some- 
thing cynical and suspicious in both, which was 
displeasing. The gentlemen came up together, and 
Mr. Wyndham presented Mr. Danby to his wife 
and daughter, with that sort of air which says, ‘ this 
gentleman is highly valued by me; make him wel- 
come.’ On their approach, the Colonel had turned 
aside, and his hands, as usual, in his coat-pockets, 
had: sauntered away by himself. There was 
nothing he abhorred so much as vulgar associa- 
tions; and, with the impertinence of his age and 
profession, he hastily concluded that all men of 
business were of a sort to be avoided. Inthe mean 
time, Mrs. Wyndham addressed Mr. Danby with 
her usual politeness, and Mr. Wyndham ani his 
daughter talked a little together; and thus, walk- 
ing all four in a line, they approached the house, 
where the supper-bell was still ringing, and entered 
for supper. Mr. Danby’s eye had fixed, as the ex- 
pression is, the young lady when he was presented 
to her ; indeed, she was not at that moment to be 
disregarded, even by an old, hackneyed lawyer: 
she looked so charming and handsome, all bloom- 
ing and animation, with her brown hair about her 
face, and her gipsy hat hanging upon her arm. 
And as the gentleman entered the house, he 
stooped ‘his head, and in a low voice asked the 
father whether he remembered Miss F. (a celebra- 
ted actress) when in the perfection of ier attrac- 
tions? for that he thought his daughter very like 
her. Some years ago he had once seen Miss F. 
perform one of her celebrated parts at the theatre, 
and she had served as his standard of ideal perfec- 
tion from that time to this.” 

The father and mother of Emilia offer another 
specimen: 

“*We lions are no painters’ may be said by 
women: the best of them are most often not 
painters. Any vulgar penny-a-liner can draw a 
Mrs. Caudle, and publish her in a popular journal; 
and with such success that she shall become a by- 
word in families, and serve as an additional reason 
for that rudeness and incivility, that negligent con- 
tempt, with which too many Englishmen still think 
it their prerogative, as men and true-born Britons, 
to treat their wives. The reverse of the picture is 


interesting to the mass of our population, who seem 
to care neither for truth, nor sense, nor feeling, so 
they can but be made to laugh. The tears ofa 
sensitive and tender-hearted creature over the 
whims, the follies, perhaps the excesses, vices, and 
extravagances of the being she cannot but love— 
for all women love their husbands—are easily re- 
solved into pettishness or affectation. It is very 
much more amusing so to consider it, and certainly 
not a little agreeable to be able to dispense with 
all attention to other people’s feelings, by being 
assured that if they feel pain when they are 
wounded it is their own fault. Mrs. Wyndham’s 
life had been the sacrifice to a short-sighted 
woman’s folly. She had, sensible woman as she 
was, been captivated by Mr. Wyndham’s hand- 
some person, gay and pleasing manners, and in- 
tense and passionate devotion to herself. She was 
very young when she committed the folly of marry- 
ing him; that is all we can say in her behalf. She 
found herself the idol of a day, and, when the 
short-lived passion was over, there was neither 
friendship, nor affection, nor confidence, to re- 
place it. Offriendship, sucha man as Mr. Wynd- 
ham is.evidently incapable ; that desecrated name 
belongs only to the attachments of the finer spirits, 
the rare and excellent among our race. A com- 
bination of qualities on both sides is necessary to 
produce that precious and inestimable sentiment. 
This was not to be expected. Of affection not 
many men are capable; they have usually a sort of 
attachment to the things they live among, the 
people who fill their house and family; that is, 
they do not very well like to do without them when 
they have been accustomed to their presence: but 
that is all. Take them away, and replace them by 
something or some person else, and you soon learn 
to measure the strength of attachment in the 
ordinary human heart. As for confidence, that is 
not the attribute of a little mind, especially if 
tinged with jealousy of a mind more enlarged and 
noble than itself. It loves to keep its own frivolous 
plans and ideas a secret, for there seems, indeed, a 
sort of instinctive dread on the part of folly to 
come into contact with wisdom. Rely uponit, that 
the man who loves those higher in the scale of in- 
tellect than himself is a hero undisclosed by cir- 
cumstances. Folly hates wisdom, even the gentlest 
wisdom. I will not say, however, that Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s was always the very gentlest wisdom, for she 
was of a high and somewhat impatient temper, and 
most noble spirited and honourable. She really 
could not stcop to flatter and to coax Mr. Wynd- 
ham. She was so much too good for him, that 
even her fine and generous qualities were actually in 
her way. Had she but possessed some portion of his 
own littleness, undoubtedly she would have managed 
him much better, Her worst anxiety, because 
it was one of which nothing could disguise the im- 
portance, was upon the subject of his affairs. She 
could bear with his peevishness, she could endure 
his tediousness, she could manage to get along, as 
the saying is; but her suspicion that he was every 
year spending more than his income, the impossi- 
bility to obtain the least certainty as to what money 
he ought to spend, or as to what money he actually 
did spend,. the vexation of seeing him duped by 
tradesmen with whom he had to do, imposed upon 
by every pretender who wanted a job, let him be 
picture-cleaner, landscape-gardener, horse- breaker, 
furnishing professor, or any other of those innumer- 
able leeches tliat prey upon facile men of property, 
was secretly undermining her health and spirits.” 
The death of this lady is of the most melodrama- 
tic cast; but the occupation of her daughter soon 
after the fatal event, when she meets Mr. Danby at 
breakfast, is simply described : 

“You look very ill indeed,’ said he; ‘I never 
saw any one so much changed in my life. Iam 
afraid you have suffered greatly, you look so very, 
very ill.’ ‘Do I, indeed ?’ said she, and she could 
scarcely suppress a slight smile at his simplicity; 
but even that little smile did her good. ‘I have 





rather pathetic than comical, and therefore far less 


and she ordered breakfast immediately, and, si 
down at the head of the table, prepared imal 
make it for him. He took a chair, and sat 4 
by her. It is astonishing how much good this 
ple arrangement seemed to do her, There i 
tendency to monomania in grief and anxiety 
which such trifling, little, vulgar occupations. 
distractions afford the best and most Wholesy 
relief. It is by the small but necessary pre 
tions of the day that we are carried living - 
with minds undistracted, through such hours 
darkness. The very opening of the tea-chest t 
preparing the cups, the ordering fresh Sugar 
these miserable little employments were of seryig 
They are, after all, among the best antidotes again 
melancholy—these occupations, common as dai 
bread. His presence too had lifted an insuppory 
able Joad from her heart. Her dreadful perplex 
wasatanend. She had the most perfect fyith 
Mr. Danby’s ability, and the most perfect coy 
dence in his kindness—why, she could hardly ha 
told herself, but so it was. And perhaps » 
could have told her why. She is sitting thy 
making his tea, and, for the first moment since hy 
mother’s death, swallowing hers with a feeline , 
refreshment: she cannot yet eat, but the tea 
doing her infinite good. He is drinking thet, 
she pours out for him, and it is as the nectar oftjg 
gods ; but, to win heaven, neither could he, at hat 
moment, have eaten a morsel. ‘I am afraid there 
is nothing that you like, sir,’ she said, Politely and 
anxiously ; ‘is there any thing you are in the hati 
of taking that we can get for you?’ ‘No, thank 
you, ma’am—pray don’t—don’t speak of it, (x 
other cup of tea, and then, you will excuse me, 
but’—the sound man of business was now begin 
ning at last to make his voice heard, and to silence 
that of the man of passion— the sooner you put 
me into possession of the matters on which, if] um. 
derstand, you desire my advice, the better. If] 
comprehended the purport of the letter with which 
you were pleased to honour me, there is an exeu- 
tion out against your father, and the bailiffs aein 
the house.—They cannot have taken him into 
custody?’ She shrank a little at the word, and the 
somewhat harsh tone of voice in which this last 
was delivered. Mr. Danby, once engaged in busi- 
ness, was himself again; his countenance as hari, 
his tone as dry, his eye as cold and piercing.” 

With these brief touches, we recommend Enilia 
Wyndham to readers, as one of the superior class 
of novels. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 
Hisloire des Découvertes Géographiques des Nations 
Luropéenes, etc. History of the Geographical Dis- 
coveries of European Nations in the different paris 
of the World ; presenting, from the original sources 
of each Nation, the narrative of Foyages performed 
by Land and Sea, from ihe most remote auti- 
quity to the present day, and more especially 
since the end of the Eighteenth Century ; offering a 
complete View of our actual Knowledge of the Coun- 
tries and People of Asia, Africa, America, and 
Oceania ; with Maps and a complete Bibliography of 
Travels. By L. Vivien de St. Martin, General 
Secretary of the Geographical Society of Paris. 
Vol. IL. 1st and 2d Livraison. Paris, Arthur 
Bertrand. : 

Certain learned pundits have recently disco- 
vered that the literature of geography is dry 
and unpopular. The faculty of description must 
be as deficient in such, as the faculty of dis- 
crimination. The physical and moral world is 
alike obscured by their own imperfect ideas of 
the perfection of the national mind, and its claims 
to a high and intellectual standard of literature. 
Geography, if less adapted than other branches of 
knowledge for ambitious and superficial displays, 
is more than most characterised by practical uti- 
lity. It is less a showy accomplishment than 4 
solid acquirement; it is not so much a thing for 
occasional exhibition, as a matter of every days 
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may be truly said, indeed, that of all departments 
of secular study, this is at once the most univer- 

lly and the most uniformly important for the 
ou classes of men who are desirous of employ- 
‘a their lives in practical exertion, or of culti- 
vating their minds by general knowledge. Every 
real existence is local, and hence every event also 
ofwhich we have any knowledge has its locality. 
The relation of place is thus one of the most con- 
stant principles of association in every science, 
and in every mind. A geographical error will, 
more than any other ignorance, involve a man in 
ridicule in the intercourse of ordinary life. In 
fact, in every one of man’s active pursuits—the 

eatest and the most trifling—the knowledge of 
the earth which he inhabits is power, and the want 
of it is weakness. 

«Jf there is a literature,’’ says the able and dis- 
tinguished editor of the History of Geographical 
Discoveries, “which is most calculated to suit all 

es and all conditions of people, to satisfy at once 

every variety of taste, and to communicate plea- 
sure to minds of every description—it is undoubt- 
edly the perusal of books of travel. What other, 
indeed, unites. to the same extent variety with in- 
siruction?. What other study, what other literary 
recreation, brings with it, as this study without 
fitigue, this recreation without frivolity, a diver- 
sity of pictures so eminently qualified to captivate 
the imagination, and to open to human intelli- 
gence an inexhaustible source of noble enjoy- 
ments? Not less rich than works of pure fiction 
in graphic descriptions, striking incidents, unex- 
pected occurrences, and in adventures sometimes 
laughable, sometimes melancholy; the narratives 
of travellers and voyagers have often the attrac- 
tion of romance without its dangerous examples; 
and further, bringing as they do successively before 
us all the people and the countries of the earth, 
with their infinite diversity of aspect and of man- 
ners, with their traditions, their customs, their 
laws, and their monuments of all ages, they also 
frequently possess the powerful interest and high 
utility of history, but of history robbed of its aus- 
terity and severity of style.” 

The literature of travels has sprung from-the 
widely diffused principles of restless activity, love 
of novelty, from the charm that all experience and 
acknowledge in adventure and discovery, and 
from the insatiable thirst of seeing every thing, 
studying every thing, and knowing every thing, 
that is so common to the more civilised nations of 
mankind. 

The most ancient literary monument that a pro- 
fane antiquity has transmitted to us—the semi- 
fabulous history of the expedition of the Argonauts 
—is a narrative of travel; the last great geographi- 
cal error that was made contributed more than all 
occasions else to overthrow the last of the great 
Political empires. It is atthe present momenta 
question of doubt (although of little political im- 
portance) how far Meares and Vancouver anticipa- 
ted Gray on the Oregon coast; and not two people 
out of five will tell you the order of succession of the 
Hyphasis, the Hydraotes, the Acesines, the Hydas- 
pes and the Indus, the five great rivers renowned 
from so remote an antiquity. One of which has 
altealy, and others will probably soon, be tinged 
with the blood of our brave countrymen, and their 
dusky yet not less valorous companions in arms. 

Facts like these at once attest to the importance 
of the subject, the interest which ought to attach 
toit, and the loss sustained by geographical ignor- 
ance. In a prospectus of a novel Alphabet of Geo- 
graphy of a most promising kind, published the 
other day by Captain Mangles, an account was 
taken from the Times of the campaign in the Cau- 
cass, in which, out of twelve names that were 
especially enumerated, not one was to be found in 
the Edinburgh Guzetteer (six vols.) or Landmann 
(more complete as regards numbers of places). In- 
deed, as the gallant captain justly remarks, so long 
as such defective works sell and pay in this country, 
and so long as the exclusive sale of geographical 
























































works is restricted to a coterie of publishers, who 
have a large stock of imperfect works on hand, we 
can have no hope of a standard work of geographi- 
cal reference, to enable us to follow, even at a re- 
mote and unsatisfactory distance, the striking events 
to which our attention, our hearts, and our whole 
minds and intellect are being daily called. Who has 
a map or gazetteer in which he can find Moodkee, 
Ferozoshah, Aliwal, or Sobraon, except it be one 
got up for the nonce, in which these sites are boldly 
inserted at a guess-distance between Ferozpoor 
and Loodhiana? The new English island of 
Labuan, on the coast of Borneo, is not to be 
found in maps of a year old, still less so in gazetteers 
of twenty. One or two ofthe British stations on 
the coast of China are also generally wanting ; and 
in the prodigious movement that is daily given 
to the progress of geography, by the zeal and 
enterprise of individuals, by national commercial 
activity, and by political necessities, books and 
men’s minds alike are left so far in the back- 
ground, that their very intellectual existence is 
sapped to its foundation; battles may be fought, 
and beimmortalised by Tower-guns and paragraphs, 
without any one knowing where the engagements 
took place; and other lions (Gholab Singh and his 
associates) may come down to the conflict with 
20,000 men and 300,000 bullocks—from whence, 
Lahore? no, the gates of the city were closed against 
them —from the wide-embracing, unsatisfactory 
region of the mountains ! 

To turn, however, from these politico-geographico 
grievances, it is with infinite pleasure that we in- 
troduce M. Vivien de Saint Martin’s History of 
Geographical Discovery toa British public. This 
is no superficial work; itis a very great and com- 
prehensive undertaking, as far as we have been 
able to see, most elaborately and conscientiously 
worked out. We hope to enter into detailed 
criticism as the work proceeds; for as yet we have 
seen only two Parts, which refer to the general 
geographical history of Asia; but the fearfully 
defective plan upon which all works on geographical 
discovery have been hitherto edited, is here su- 
perseded by a succinct and interesting narrative. 
The whole subject is placed in a clear and compre- 
hensive light, the very latest sources of information 
are laboriously sifted, and the maps promise to be 
most excellent of their kind. It will indeed be a 
great work, worthy of the age we live in, anda 
monument to the industry of its author. 





SURNAMES AND FAMILY NAMES. 
Suggested by Lower’s Historical Essays on English Surnames. 


Tue second edition of Mr. Lower’s amusing, and 
better than amusing, book has now been published 
some time, snd we should have felt still more com- 
punction than the slight elasticity of the editorial 
conscience has yet inflicted upon us for our tardi- 
ness in noticing it, but for the consciousness that 
it stood in no need of our assistance.. On the ap- 
pearance of the first edition, we quoted largely 
from it, and afterwards opened our columns toa 
lengthened correspondence on the subject of the 
surnames therein treated of, for which Mr. Lower 
now makes a very handsome acknowledgment. 
The rapid sale of that edition proved that we had 
but anticipated the public voice; and we have reason 
to believe that the subsequent discussion of the 
cognominal question in our pages was not without 
interest and information for our readers. Beside 
his obligations to our correspondents and our- 
selves, Mr. L. now mentions further aid from 
other quarters ; the happy result being, that he has 
added considerably to the value of his book,—fifty 
pages to its bulk, and nothing to its price. An 
opportunity has thus been given him of now and 
then amending, omitting, or altering, in conformity 
with opinions set forth in this journal, and we 
must bear witness to his candour and modesty in 
so doing: his and our readers will now have to 
judge whether these changes might not have been 
carried still further with advantage. “ As,” to 





quote the advertisement, “ the Essays appear in a 
considerably augmented form, so they afford addi- 
tional scope for criticism ;’”’ our present purpose, 
therefore, while dipping here and there into the 
pages before us, chiefly for specimens of the addi- 
tional matter, and giving, withal, some illustrations 
of our own, is to be “ nothing if not critical.” 

To begin, then, with the three forms for two 
syllables still contended for by Mr. Lower, viz. 
sur-name, sir-name, and sire-name: though far from 
wishing to revive at the outset a feud which once 
threatened to deluge our usually peaceful pages 
with hostile ink, we should, for our own part, be 
quite satisfied with sur-name alone; and venture 
to think that sir-name may (like sir-loin for sur- 
loin) be a mere variation in spelling, and sire-name 
an ingenious after-thought thereby suggested. So 
we will only quote Camden, a great authority with 
Mr. L., and Junius, and have done. The former 
says: “The French and we termed them surnames, 
not because they are names of the sire or the fa- 
ther, but because they are superadded to Christian 
names.” The latter: “ Vulgo, sed non adeo recte, 
Sir-name a Gall. surnom, It. sopra-nome, cog- 
nomen, q.d. super-nomen, i. e. nomen addititium,” 
Still we have no objection to the use of sire-name 
as a good handy English substitute for the clumsy 
Greek patronymic, if acknowledged to be a modern 
compound in no way trenching on the elder and 
indefeasible rights of surname. Anyhow, both these 
and all other rational explanations of this word 
go to demolish Ducange’s notion, that it was so 
called because at first written ‘‘ not in a direct line 
after the Christian name, but above it, between 
the lines.” In the long list of those ignorances 
of the learned and “ follies of the wise,’’ ground- 
less and fanciful etymologies, the French have had 
no less a share than ourselves. 

After noticing the Scotch, Irish,* Norman, &c., 
patronymics, Mr. L. observes, ‘‘ This seems to have 
been in nearly all ages, in all countries, the most 
obvious, and therefore the most customary, way 
of forming second or surnames.” They still pre- 
dominate in several countries, and are very com- 
mon in our Celtic provinces, though in England 
proper far outnumbered by local appellations. The 
peasants in the greater part of Greece and Russia, 
for instance, have no other surnames; in the 
latter country national habit is so strong in their 
favour, that they are still used by the lower classes 
in speaking not only of the nobility, who have 
for some time had family names, but even of the 
imperial house. “ The most singular deviation from 
the general rule is found among the Arabians, who 
use their father’s name without a fore-name, as Aven 
Pace, Aven Rois, the son of Pace, the son of Rois.’’ 
The Arabic has in this only followed the Hebrew; 
witness Bar-Jesus, Bar-Timeus, not to mention 
the many figurative names of this kind borne 
singly, as Ben-jamin, Bar-cochab, &c. “ At a 
much later period (than the 14th century) no 
surnames were used in Wales beyond ap, or son, 
as David ap Howell, Evan ap Rhys, Griffith ap 
Roger, John ap Richard, now very naturally cor- 
rupted into Powell (or Bowell), Price (Apreece, 
Preece, Brice), Prodger, and Pritchard. Yo a like 
origin may be referred Pumphrey, Parry, Probert, 
Probyn, Pugh, Penry, Bevan, Bithell, Barry, Benyon, 
and Bowers.” Bitheli (Bethell?) we doubt; and 
Bowers we almost more thau doubt, though there 
is such a name as Owers: it is dangerous to try 
too many locks with one key. Benyon is ap Einion, 
and the rest need no explanation. The following 
lines, slightly altered from a song sometimes heard 
in the nursery, might serve as mnemonics for 
these Welsh sire-names : 

As I went to Ratleyt+ fair, 
There I met with a jolly beggare— 





* Mr. L. tells us the Irish 0’ signifies grandson ; as does 
also -of or -ef affixed to Russian names—Ivan-of grandson 
of Ivan: words so formed may, we suppose, be termed 
papponymics or grandsire-names. 

+t So the oral tradition, which some critics contend is 
a mere corruption of Ratclif: let more skilful commen- 
tators decide ; there are places of each name. 
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Jolly beggdre, and his name was Owen, 
And his son’s name was Owen ap Owen ; 
There was Owen, and Owen ap Owen, 
Merry companions every one. 

As I went to Ratley fair, 

There I met with a jolly beggére— 

Jolly beggare, and his name was Hugh, 
And his son’s name was Hugh ap Hugh; 
So there was Owen, and Owen ap Owen, 
And there was Hugh, and Hugh ap Hugh. 

But we need not give our readers the whole 
of this Cambrian catalogus, which they can easily 
fill up, if so disposed, for the benefit of their 
juniors. To the account of English patronymics 
the present edition subjoins: ‘The use of the 
word. son adjoined to the father’s name as a sur- 
name is by no means peculiar to this country. 
Many Swedish and Icelandic names end in -son, 
as Torstenson, Arfwedson, Thorlaksson, Sturleson ; 
Danish in -sen, as Henningsen, Cristensen, Einarsen ; 
Dutch in -ser, as Petersen, Jansen, Hendriksen.” 
In Germany, it may be added, patronymics are 
not numerous; the few in -sohn are Jewish, as 
Mendelssohn, Jacobsohn; as are some of those formed 
from Latin genitives, as Michaelis, Matthid, Nicolai 
(whence Nicolay), Zacharid, &c.: these latter date 
trom the time when all legal and learned transac- 
tions were carried on in Latin. The very common 
Welsh names Williams, Hughes, Jones (Johnes), 
Evans, and the like, stand for William’s son, 
Hugh’s son, aud so on: their extreme frequency 
often sorely puzzles a Saxon stranger, and must 
be found inconvenient by themselves. Mr. Lower 
hardly fully accounts for the fewness of surnames 
in Wales, and especially of true Cymric names, 
of which barely a score can, we think, be reckoned. 
In this, and their lack particularly of names de- 
rived from places, the Welsh differ widely from 
their Celtic first-cousins in Cornwall, who, we are 
here told, have more than a due proportion of them: 
some of the Cornish names beginning with “ Tre,* 
Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen,’’ all which the 
Welsh might have had too, are among the finest in 
England. Scotland and Ireland too have very few 
place-names, but sire-names in abundance: many 
so-called Scotch surnames of various kinds are, 
like their Lowland dialect, mere old English forms, 
as Strang, Lang, &c. Both these countries have 
fewer surnames in proportion than England, though 
they are far better off for them than Wales: in 
general, as civilisation advances and pervades a 
people, clanship disappears, classes become inter- 
mixed by marriage, foreign names become natural- 
ised, and from these and other causes the number 
of family names constantly increases. 

In opposition to the generally received opinion 
that hereditary surnames were unknown in this 
country before the Conquest, and that the aris- 
tocracy took them before the commonalty, Mr. 
Lower (seeming, however, elsewhere to concede 
both points) brings forward a document, on which 
he lays great stress, as a sufficient, indeed his 
chief, argument: this is a grant wherein Thorold 
of Buckenhale (A.p. 1051, fifteen years before 
the Conquest) gives certain lands, &c., to, among 
others, Gunter Liniet, Onty Grimkelson, Turstan 
Dubbe, Besi Tuk, Elmer de Pincebeck, and Gouse 
Gamelson. These, he thinks, ‘‘ have the appear- 
ance of settled surnames; indeed, some are yet 
remaining among us, now spelt Dubb, Tuck, Linney, 
and Pinchbeck—a fact which, we think, goes far to 
prove that they were hereditary at the time the 
deed of gift was made. . . . Here we see that the 
bondmen or churls of the Lincolnshire sheriff used 
them at a period when many of the landed pro- 
prietors had no other designation than a Christian 
name.” Now surely Mr. L. has yet to prove that 
any of these were hereditary appellations: there 
being at this day such surnames as Dubb, Tuck, 
and Linney, is certainly not enough; for the same 
argument, supposing these names identical with 
the Dubbe, Tuk, and Linniet aforesaid, would go 
to prove Osmund, Ingram, Sebright, and the like, 





* The Bretonsalso have many family names thus formed, 


to have been hereditary ever since the Anglo- 
Saxon times. De Pincebeck is at once put out of 
court, being clearly derived from the place in Lin- 
colnshire now called Pinchbeck.* Why the two 
patronymics Grimkel-son and Gamel-son should 
be set down as hereditary, it is not easy to see: 
in favour of others of the same kind Mr. L. can 
say nothing stronger than that he “ sees no valid 
reason why such names as Herding-son, &c., were 
not hereditary as well as our Thompson and Wil- 
liamson,” and we think their class by no means 
likely to have become so at any early stage of the 
settling process. The three others we take to be 
nothing more nor less than mere personal nick- 
names, which are known to have been very common 
among the Anglo-Saxons. On the whole, nothing 
here brought forward shakes our faith in the pre- 
vailing notion that true hereditary or family names 
were unknown in England before 1066—not, in- 
deed, having become at all general till very long 
after that time; and that here, as in other coun- 
tries, they took their rise first at the very top of 
the social tree, and slowly and gradually worked 
their way downward. In England this process 
took up several centuries, and even yet some 
classes in certain districts have no fixed family 
names (Essays, p. 48); while in several European 
countries it is still further from being completed— 
nay, as we shall presently see, in some hardly yet 
begun. 

With regard to the period when surnames were 
introduced and became general in certain parts 
of Europe, which Mr. L. is, we think, inclined in 
general to antedate, the following facts, partly sup- 
plied us by M. Salverte,t may bestated. In Swe- 
den, the nobles did not assume them till late in 
the sixteenth century—Mr. L. says “ not before the 
beginning of the fourteenth”—and the lower orders 
not, of course, till some time after. Lapland is 
said to have had them much earlier. The country 
people in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, have as 
yet but few; the Sclavonian populations of Eastern 
Europe none, in general, but patronymics. In 
Esthonia, the serfs, on their emancipation a few 
years ago, received them at their own request from 
the nobles. In 1584 many noble Russian families 
had them not; nor was it till 1681, or soon after, 
that all took them. In Germany, none but the 
highest families had true surnames before the 
twelfth century; about that time the rest of the 
nobility, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth the 
bulk of the people, began to assume them. The 
Azorean poor have but very few now, and in Elba 
they were all but unknown not many years ago. 

The only wonder is, that family names were not 
introduced, or rather revived, as we know the Ro- 
mans had an accurate distinctive system of proper 
nomenclature, much earlier; for we cannot think 
with our author that there can ever have been in 
the Anglo-Saxon, or any other moderately civilised 
times, a “‘ sufficient variety” of single names to ob- 
viate the need for them; nay, we find the Anglo- 
Saxons themselves, and all people in the like case, 
driven to use the place of birth or dwelling, the 
trade or office, or any kind of nickname, in order 
to distinguish persons bearing one common name. 
As it is, many serious historical mistakes and diffi- 
culties have arisen from the same name being 
borne by different persons in the same or different 
ages.{ Indeed, in an advanced state of civilisa- 
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tion, two names are not enough even in Countries 
where the greatest variety of surnames is found. 
and M. Salverte’s faith in ‘ binary combinations" 
which he seems to think inexhaustible, would jp 
shaken, not only by the “thirty-six John Joneses 
in the Monmouth and Brecon militia” (Essays 
33), but by the George, John, Thomas, or Willisy 
Smith or Brown in a London Directory; or, ye 
venture to think, by any of the common nominal 
dualities in one for Paris or any other large city 
Really, several of these most populous surnames 
need either to be coupled with some such notic. 
able Christian name, as Artaxerxes, or Ebenezer 
or Eusebius, or Junius, or Magnus, or Oscar, ot 
with a second fore- or after-name. Well says Mr, 
Lower: “Smith, without some unusual Christiay 
name, is scarcely sufficient to distinguish a per- 
son; as to John Smith, it is, as a friend of mine 
often observes, xo name at all. What, then, shall we 
say of the countryman who directed a letter ‘ [or 
Mr. John Smith, at London. With Spead?’” Why, 
that had he wished to communicate with the worthy 
publisher of these Essays, and addressed his letter, 
“ Mr. John Russell Smith, at London,” though it 
might not have been delivered “ with speed,” jt 
would have run no risk of falling into wrong hands, 
but would, in all likelihood, have safely reached 
Old Compton Street in course of time. 

On the origin of the Anglo-Saxon names ending 
in -wulf or -ulf (whence -ulph, -olph, medierally 
-ulphus,-olphus), we cannotagree with Mr. L, orwith 
Burke’s Peerage, to which he refers. He says Eng. 
land was much infested with wolves, and large re. 
wards were given to such as were able, by force ot 
stratagem, to subdue them. To kill a wolf was to 
destroy a dangerous enemy, and to confer a benefit 
on society. Hence several Saxon ‘proper names 
ending in ulph and wolf, as Biddulph the wolf-killer, 
or more properly, “ wolf-compeller,” and some 
others; and in a note, “ The Saxon terminetion 
ulph more usually means help, defence ; as Athel- 
ulph or -wolf, ‘noble help ;’ Arnulph, ‘defence of hon- 
our,’ &c. Now this word, common both asa prefix 
and an affix to proper namesin the Gothic languages, 
undoubtedly means wolf and nothing else, Lye’s 
notion of its connexion with /elp having no foun- 
dation whatever. As surely we believe, when a 
termination at least, it implied that he who bore 
it was a wolf himself, and not a wolf-killer or 
compeller, such names having been originally given 
for exploits in war, not in hunting, though after- 
wards often bestowed on men of peace. Thus A.-S. 
Beado-wulf, whence Biddulph, Botolph, is “ wat- 
wolf,’ ®thel-wulf “ noble wolf,’ and the like. 
For interpretations of the A.-S. names which follow, 
better authorities should have been sought than 
Camden and Verstegan, and whoever else ret- 
ders “ Botolph help-ship,’ Edmund truth-mouth, a 
speaker of truth, Hengist (Hengest it should be) 
horse, and, by a figure of speech, horse- man (!), Leof- 
win, win-love,” and so on: we had hoped such 
Anglo-Saxon as this was gone out of fashion. We 
think too that no A.-S. names should be called 
“ fore-names ;” many have since become fore- (ot 
Christian) names or sur-names, or both, but then 
they were names, and nothing more: of course 
to call Menrig and Caradoc (Caractacus)—whence 
Meyrick and Cradock—“ Welsh Christian names, 18 
equally objectionable. 

[To be continued.] 








* Beck (back, bach, beach), stream (Anglo-Saxon bece, 
Flemish beeck, German bach), forms part of several local 
and family names, as Birk-beck, Trout-beck, Great-batch, 
Hol-beach. 

+ “ Essai historique et philosophique sur les Noms 
d’Hommes, de Peuples, et de Lieux, etc.:” a very learned 
and interesting work; entering, however, but little into 
the formation of modern surnames. 

+ We must quote a ludicrous blunder, though not from 
the same cause, recorded by M. Salverte, as having sprung 
from the adoption of the singular surname ‘‘ Cane” or Dog, 
by the ruling family of Della Scala at Verona in the thir- 
teenth century. Two of these princes, doubtless “ bi 
dogs” iu their day, having earned the title of “ Gran Can 
(great dog), subseq: istorians have spoken of the 





as Tré-houart, Lan-juinais, Ker-saint, Ker-gorlay, &c, 








THE PEOPLE. ; 
The People. By J. Michelet. Translated, with the 
Author's especial approbation, by C. Cocks, B. L., 
Translator of “ Priests, Women, and Families, 

&e. Pp. 267. Longmans. 

Cheap Edition of the same. Pp. 164. Idem. 

WE had noted this work for review, when we were 
struck by an animated criticism in the Times news- 
paper (prompt during the parliamentary recess), 
which not only anticipated us, but forestalled our 
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jdeas, and, as we fancied, absolutely stole these 
notes and our very words. Pereant (we shouted) 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt!—we, not the Times, are 

joint. 

ace it appeared that M. Michelet had accom- 
jshed what nobody else could, and had written 
himself down. His “ Priests,” &e., obtained a 
creat and well-deserved popularity ; but here the 
Fgoist and Nationalist are carried to so absurd an 
extent as to neutralise, if not to subvert, any right- 
ful prine'ple that could be recognised by sensible 
men out of France. And the style is very much 
trashy Chateaubriand. By a strange concatena- 
tion of intellect, he makes out that war is the 
waker of peace, and that Frenchmen, loving war, 
are destined to be the regenerators of the earth, 
from Algeria to Tahiti. And the name of God is 
used and invoked most indecently throughout. 
The whole is either gross prostitution of talent, or 
amelancholy example of bewildered genius. 

The rigmarole of Young France is spouted with 
oracular solemnity. If people can understand it, 
it is not the nonsense we take it for. 

“First of all, the country, as a dogma and a 
principle. Next, the country, as a legend: our 
two redemptions, by the holy Maid of Orleans and 
by the Revolution ; the enthusiasm of ’92; the mi- 
racle of the young flag; our young generals ad- 
mired and mourned by the enemy; the purity of 
Marceau; the magnanimity of Hoche; the glory 
of Arcola and Austerlitz; Caesar and the second 
Cesar, in whom our greatest kings re-appeared 
still greater. Farther back still, the glory of our 
sovereign assemblies; the pacific and truly humane 
genius of 89, when France offered so heartily to 
all peace and liberty. Lastly, above all, as a last 
lesson, the immense faculty of devotedness and sa- 
crifice displayed by our fathers, and how France 
has so often given her life for the world.” 

Here be facts, as Master Froth would have it, 
with his threepennyworth of prunes—nothing of 
the reign of terror, the fusilades, and noyades, 
through which France took life enough, a lesson 
for the world to hate and avoid. Bah! Well may 
such an apostle tell us that ‘an age of warfare is 
coming on.” Were his doctrines followed, we 
should have it begun soon enough; and then his 
country, his native country, would alone save the 
world, and his precepts and example, after oceans 
of blood, be laid by the universal empire of con- 
quering France “on the altar of universal friend- 
ship.” 








The Punjaub, §c. 


Asrconp edition of Lieut.-Col. Steinbach’s season- 
able account of the country of the Sikhs,* includ- 
ing a narrative of the recent campaign which has 
conferred such an outlandish title on Baron Gough. 
Wehave only to state from our own information 
(in addition to that supplied by the author) that 
the district or province taken possession of by Lord 
Harding between the Sutlej and Lahore is the most 
fruitful and productive territory in all the Punjaub. 


Scenes in the Life of a Soldier of Fortune. By a Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Guard. Pp. 204, Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

Resecrep by the magazines, we should hardly have 
thought this story worth printing in any form. It 
1s now, however, made into a book from the W’or- 
cestershire Chronicle. The most interesting novelty 
we can find in it is, that the author lost his toe in 
the Russian invasion. 


Pericles ; a-Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad. By 
the Author of “A brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 
losophy.” 2 vols. Longmans. 

One of the most difficult tasks of inventive litera- 

ture is to take the personages of a distant age 


* The Jronuaciation of this name is so various that in- 
numerable-puns, in all tones, have been perpetrated upon 
it. Here is one from a_correspondent :—* Tr JUS 
an In the recent affairs of the Pun Job every soldier 
n the British army was opposed to Siks ;” and a suckling 
punster observes that it was strictly true, for the enemy 
Were Siks and the English won, 








Pp. 183, Smith, Elder, and Co.| 





and country,—though equally human with all man- 
kind, yet so peculiarly subdivided and set apart 
by customs, manners, worship, laws, government, 
as to be extremely different,—and clothe them 
with feelings, sinews, blood and life, so as to 
excite a common interest in modern minds and 
in other climes. Thus have we had all nations 
and periods dressed up for our recreation, many 
of them with great skill and learning; and yet, 
we suspect, very few of them so successful in at- 
tracting attention as any indifferent story of a 
contemporary or next-door neighbour. In the 
present case we have a stirring picture of the 
time of Pericles, and of the events which then 
agitated Athens; together with glimpses at its 
domestic and social condition, and fairly gleaned 
accounts of its theatres, temples, religious cere- 
monies, legislation, criminal jurisprudence, and 
other publicities. It is well constructed and well 
written; and if the classic and historian do not 
need to consult it for information, its pages are 
well calculated to give less instructed and younger 
readers a tolerable notion of the Athenians in 
the 83d Olympiad. 

The Captive Maiden; a Tale of the Third Century. 
Pp. 221. London, T. B. Sharpe. 
ANOTHER ancient tale of Ephesus, setting forth 
the struggle between Pagan and Christian. Our 

foregoing remarks apply to this. 

Lives of the Kings of England. By Thomas Roscoe. 
fol. I. Pp. 415. Colburn. 
SometHNnG after the manner of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England, Mr. Roscoe has assumed the 
pen to give the public separate memoirs of the 
Kings, from the Norman Conquest to the present 
day. The first volume is dedicated to the Con- 
queror, with the importance of whose character 
and mission the writer appears to be fully im- 
pressed, and the particulars of whose career he 
has taken pains to investigate, so as to set them 

forth here in due literary order. 


The Physiology of Evening-Parties. By Albert Smith. 

Illustrations by Leech. Bentley. 
A NEW edition of this clever and lively satire, with 
additions and corrections. The smartly drawn cha- 
racters and the descriptions of manners, both in 
author and artist, display a nice sense of the ludi- 
crous, and no slight observation of every-day life, 
manners, and conversation. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
HOUSES OF OCCUPATION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
April 16, 1846. 

Sir,—The repose from politics during the recess, 
I hope, will permit me to report progress in the 
task I have undertaken, which, considered in a 
social or political point of view, is of vast import- 
ance to society, which is bound to protect itself, and, 
by prevention, diminish the number of criminals. 
From my humble efforts to arouse the public 
mind, I have the flattering results of a committee 
being formed to impress upon the legislature the 
necessity of a remedy, consisting of 

The Bishop of London R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

The Bishop of Norwich The Lord Mayor 

The Bishop of Oxford Earl of Denbigh 

The Bishop of Peterborough Lord Kinnair y 

The Bishop of Gloucesterand Lord F. Egerton 

Bristol Lord John Manners 

Col. Wood, M.P. Lord Robt. Grosvenor; 
and a numerous body of influential gentlemen who 
take great interest in the matter; and it is grati- 
fying to find that the committee’s request has been 
responded to, by nearly all the corporations in 
England and Wales, heartily approving of the ob- 
ject, and sending and preparing petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament ; thus shewing the wishes of 
the people on the subject. I have also further to 
state, that I have submitted the necessity of a re- 
medy to her Majesty, who takes much interest in 
these poor outcasts, and who will not permit the 
demoralising system to continue to exist. 

The Duke of Cambridge has kindly promised to 


support the measure in the House of Lords. It 
can scarcely be imagined that, at this period of 
time, society should have made no adequate at- 
tempts to reclaim so large a section of our fellow- 
creatures; and when it is considered that nearly 
30,000 individuals are annually cast out of prison, 
at the expiration of their sentence, to prey upon 
the public, and of necessity causing a frightful 
annual expenditure, and no means adopted to 
avert such evils, it is a double reproach upon us 
as a nation. 

Many antiquated notions have to be combated— 
many inveterate prejudices are to be overcome. 
All agree that something must be done, but that 
they see difficulties. Why, where is the system 
that does not present obstacles? I well remember 
that it was considered ridiculous to attempt light- 
ing London with coal: cross the Atlantic, or tra- 
verse the kingdom, by steam was madness; the 
emancipation of the slave population was con- 
sidered a chimera: yet all these, with many others, 
have been successfully accomplished, and shew 
what may be done by co-operation and perseve- 
rance. 

We have the fact of an institution of the kind 
required having been established in France in 1840 
with perfect success, begun by a benevolent indivi- 
dual, Count Leon d’Ourches, succoured by the king 
and royal family and the public purse. It not only 
imparts education, but has annexed a considerable 
extent of waste land, which is cultivated by “ the 
colonists.” Workshops are established; trades are 
taught. The form of discipline is “ persuasive, not 
coercive:” the result is, that out of every hundred 
five only have been afterwards re-convicted. This 
speaks volumes. A similar establishment in Hol- 
land works well. Manchester can demonstrate 
what may be done; and the employment in such 
houses of occupation in providing their own food 
and clothing, the cultivation of surrounding waste 
land, voluntary emigration,—all point out a com- 
plete remedy, and will well repay government for 
the outlay. 

I am thus pursuing the course pointed out, hav- 
ing been responded to by the wise and good of the 
land; and with so powerful a demonstration from 
the various corporations, sanctioned by royalty, 
and aided by a powerful press, to which the cause 
of humanity is much indebted, something bene- 
ficial must and will be achieved.—-I am, &c. 

Joun Lauriz, Sheriff. 

1 Hyde Park Place. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

April 8th.—Mr. Cooke in the chair. The first com- 
munication was by Dr. Green, * On a new portable 
stand for telescopes, with an equatorial movement, 
but without a polar axis.” The true principle 
upon which every stand ought to be constructed, 
according to Dr. Green, is to have the heaviest 
end of the telescope supported on a solid founda- 
tion, and the moving power placed as far as _possi- 
ble from the centre of motion. To this end is the 
improved stand constructed, and as a triangular 
support is found to be the most steady, it has been 
adopted in this case, and pervades almost every 
part of the new arrangement.—The second com- 
munication was on a process for the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances, with their 
forms and colours unimpaired, by Le Docteur 
Jaques Silvestri, of Naples, already noticed in Lit. 
Gazette. Specimens of a new process of dulling 
the surface of electrotypes, by Mr. Colchester, and 
of anew method of bronzing, by Mr. Loop, were 
also exhibited. ; 

April 15th.— Mr. T. Webster, vice-president, 
in the chair. The first communication was on 
Mr. Rand’s inventions for the manufacture of 
flexible metal vessels for preserving paint and 
other matters, by W. Carpmael. After many ex- 
periments, Mr. Rand succeeded in forming me- 
tallic vessels of so thin a hody, that they are 





capable of being collapsed, so as to shut out all 
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air. The tubes are made of block-tin, the 150th 
part of an inch in thickness, and have at their 
upper end a nozel and screw-cap, and are closed 
at the bottom by being folded over once or twice 
with a pair of pincers, so as to exclude all air. As 
the colour or other matter which they contain is 
pressed out, the tubes are collapsed; and thus the 
upper part of the tube always remains full. Each 
tube has to go through the following process of 
manufacture. A small piece of block-tin is put 
into a die, upon which a punch worked by a fly- 
press descends, and forces the metal up of the re- 
quired thickness, between the surfaces of the dye 
and punch; thus by a single blow the body of the 
tube is formed. It is then removed to a second 
press, by which the screw on the neck of the tube 
is formed; and by a second blow on the same 
press, the maker's name is stamped uponit. The 
cap is formed in a similar manner by a third ma- 
chine. The tube when struck is placed in a lathe, 
and cut the required length. Thus a perfectly air- 
tight bottle is formed, without seam, in a few se- 
conds. Mr. Wright exhibited a number of the 
tubes, which were beautifully ornamented, some of 
them being covered with richly-embossed velvet, 
and other materials, and filled with choice per- 
fumes ; and he presented one of the bottles to every 
lady present. He also stated that he had exported 
to various parts of the world essence of anchovies, 
prepared mustard, cold creams, volatile chemical 
preparations; it is also intended to export and 
import butter, preserved meats, and other sub- 
stances, in cases of this description. 

he dc ication was by Mr. Banks, 
“On the cotton produced in Honduras and Yuca- 
tan, and the practicability of introducing free-labour 
cotton from Africa and other countries into the 
British market.” The objects of Mr. Banks’ com- 








munication were to point out the importance of our 
cotton manufactures, the successful competition of 
white and grey fabrics with those of Britain in 
foreign markets, the great production of raw ma- 


terials by slave-labour in the States, the general 
inferiority of the cotton imported from India, the 
practicability of obtaining larger supplies by free 
Jabour from other quarters within our reach, the 
improvement of the staple, and consequently of 
the fabric, and the opening of a new market with 
Africa, and elsewhere. In consequence of the 
length of the first communication, there was not 
sufficient time to read the whole of the paper; it is 
therefore to be resumed at the next meeting. 


DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITURE. 

By invitation from Mr. Beard, we visited his esta- 
blishment in the City, on Thursday, to inspect im- 
provements in daguerreotype portraiture. We 
confess to a strong bias, despite the metallic hue, 
in favour of the genuine photograph; but ours is 
not the taste of the million, and so the demand for 
a more natural resemblance than the “ horrid 
leaden tint’? must be met. This has been at- 
tempted by surface-painting, hitherto with very 
questionable success; the present mode, however, 
adopted by Mr. Beard, is in this respect a decided 
step in advance. Flesh-tints are still painted in 
with the brush, but the colours are chemically so 
prepared that they appear to combine with the 
mercury; and thus blended, a more harmonious 
result is produced ; magnifying powers, too, increase 
the effect, and assist the approach to nature. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
THE commotion in the breast of this Ancient Body 
is, we observe, by no means assuaged; but on the 
contrary seems to burn the more fiercely in con- 
sequence of its confirmed dryness. The grand 
muster of force from east, west, north, and south, 
and the consequent election of Mr. Vaux, has but 
stimulated farther resistance to what is considered, 
by a large section, to be undue dictation on 
the part of a few of the governing or influential 





members. Thus we learn, and indeed see by ad- 
vertisement, that the House-list of Officers and 
Council proposed for election on St. George’s Day 
is to meet with a modified opposition and counter 
list. The reason assigned for this is, that the 
former is partial, and almost entirely confined to a 
clique banded together for other concerns than the 
true interests cf the Royal Society of Antiqua- 
ries. In support of this opinion, the following 
comparison has been issued, with the numbers 
attached to the names to denote the amount of 
communications furnished to the Archzologia, or 
Transactions of the Society, during the last thirty 
years, i. e. from the publication of vol. xvi. to part 
i. of vol. xxxi.* 


House-List. 


3 Visct. Mahon, President 
8 T. anaes Treasurer 

4 N. Carlisle, Secretary 

9 Sir H. Ellis, Secretary 

5 Albert Way, Director 

3 J. P. Collier 


Counter List [called 
Conservative). 
The same 
The same 
Thesame 
Thesame 
3 Capt. Smyth, R.N. 
The same 
The same 
The same 
The same 
2 Earl of Aberdeent 
8 Hudson Gurney} 
4 J. Y. Akerman 
2 Sir W. Betham 
4 Lord A. Conyngham 
The same 
The same 
5 Thomas Wright 
14 A. J. Kempe 


3 Rev. Jos. Hunter 

William Salt 3 T.J. Pettigrew 

Sir C. G. Young 21 C. Roach Smith 

It must be confessed that, looking on the past 
works as above indicated, there is a fearful balance 
in favour of parties excluded from the House-list, 
whilst the re-election of others every second or 
third year, who have contributed nothing to the 
Society, is not easily accounted for, however emi- 
nent and distinguished the individuals may be in 
other respects. If it be a rule to keep the most 
effective workers out of the government, the last 
eleven names will illustrate that principle, there be- 
ing on one hand (including Mr. Birch,nine)ten con- 
tributions of papers, and on the other seventy-three! 
Jealousy and dislike to prominent members of the 
British Archeological Association (unhandsomely 
excluding its noble President) marks the House-list 
selection in a very striking manner ; whilst the lean- 
ing to the members of the Archeological Institute 
(18 out of 21) is no less paramount. Now unless the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries is prepared to abdicate 
its functions, and to merge itself into the tool of a 
recently formed split from another antiquarian 
establishment, it must be considered that this is a 
false position and unfair proceeding. Who are 
the most diligent and successful antiquaries, and 
not who belongs to this or that Association, is the 
question when offices or honours are to be con- 
ferred. Palmam qui meruit ferat. Wecannot but re- 
gret more and more to see the misunderstanding in 
another quarter carried with spiteful personal feel- 
ings into an old and venerated National Society ; 
excluding those who have the highest and justest 
claims to consideration, in favour of persons who 
are expected to support the system of an imperium 
in imperio. We stated our opinion of Lord Mahon 
last week, and we think we may rely on him, as 
well as on other independent members on the 
House-list, not to be misled by inimical and un- 
derhand intrigue into the commission of acts of 
favouritism and partisanship, however glossed or 
misrepresented to them by any of their fellow Socii. 


1 
4 


4 Thomas Stapleton 
Sir R. Westmacott 

1 Lord Braybrooke 
George Bowyer 
Rey. Dr. Bliss 

9 §. Birch 
Sir R. H. Inglis 
John Barrow 
Peter Levesque 
Marquess of Northamp- 

ton, P.R.S. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLUGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
April 15th.—Pubdlic meeting. Sir William Betham 
in the chair. The names of new associates and 
correspondents, and a list of presents to the Asso- 





* It is of course to be understood that those to whose 
names no figure is attached have never contributed at all. 

+ Asa compliment due to a President resigned, and al- 
most an invariable custom. 

+ The same to aretiring Vice-President. 


. . a eS 
ciation, were read. Mr. T. Bateman exhibited 
very delicately formed Roman fibula, found : 
Moneyash, in Derbyshire, and a curious pn 
head found in a barrow at Middleton, in the come 
county. Mr. Williams exhibited a reliquary of 
rather late workmanship. Mr. E. B. Price exhj 
bited a drawing of an elegant font or piscina by) 
into the wall of the south porch of All-Saints 
church, Hastings. The date and object of this 
strange act of Vandalism are alike unknown, 

Mr. Roach Smith then read a paper on the Ro. 
man antiquities of Colchester, the Roman wall of 
which town could, he said, be distinctly traced in 
nearly its whole circuit of about two miles, He 
particularly called attention to the remains of the 
western gateway of the Roman town, and described 

a Roman room adjacent to it, which he had fir 
discovered about three years ago, and which was 
the most perfect and beautiful specimen of Roman 
masonry he had ever seen. The room is in the 
form of a quadrant, and is conjectured to haye 
been a guard-room. Mr. Smith then drew a com. 
parison between the bricks and mortar used in the 
remains of the Roman buildings and those used gy 
plentiful in the churches and castle of Colchester, 
the latter having been evidently made in imitation 
of the Roman models at a later date. It was cy. 
rious to observe, that even the masonry of the 
earlier medieval buildings of this town are eyj. 
dently imitated from the Roman work 50 cop. 
stantly before the eyes of the workmen, Mr, 
Smith corrected several errors made by persons, 
such as Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. Bloxam, &c. who had 
written on the subject of Roman mortar. He then 
described the excavations made recently by Mr, 
Round in the earthworks to the north of the pre- 
sent castle, which had brought to light floors and 
foundations of Roman buildings over the ruins of 
which these fortifications appear to have been 
raised. Mr. Smith then went on to describe seve- 
ral interesting monuments of Roman art found in 
Colchester. Among these was a beautiful sculp- 
ture of a sphynx in Portland stune. Several 
sphynxes have been found at different times in 
Colchester, the regal residence of Cunobeline, who 
is supposed to have borrowed this emblem from 
Augustus. There is a coin with a sphynx on the 
obverse, and’ the letters cvxo (for Cunobelinus); 
and on the reverse cAMvLODvNO (Colchester). 
Several beautiful Roman bronzes have been lately 
discovered at Colchester, among which were men- 
tioned a head of the bearded Bacchus, a bust of 
Caligula, a Jupiter Tonans, and a Cupid riding on 
a sea-griffin. Mr. Smith mentioned, among other 
antiquities, some curious roundels in burnt clay, in 
the collection of Mrs. Thorney, some of which have 
lately been exhibited before the Archzological In- 
stitute, and very rashly declared by Mr. Birch to 
be forgeries. Mr. Smith stated that, from those 
he had seen, and from a comparison with other 
articles, he felt no doubt of their being genuine. 
Mr. Pettigrew and Sir William Betham made 
some observations on Egyptian and Etruscan 
sphynxes, and observed that they were always 
considered emblems of royalty. Mr. Pettigrew 
said that the Egyptian sphynx was always male. 

Mr. Beale Post exhibited drawings of some 
painted glass in his possession, said to have been 
brought from Norwich; it represented two musi- 
cians, oneof whom was playing onthe bagpipe, a very 
common instrument in the middle ages. Major 
Dundass exhibited an original warrant, dated in 
1577, and signed by James Earl of Morton, regent 
of Scotland, excusing the laird of Airth from at- 
tending araid or warlike expedition. Mr. Smith 
exhibited a beautiful piece of medieval embroid- 
ery, which appeared to have served as the antipen- 
dium of an altar. ‘ 

Mr. Crofton Croker read some notes on Irish 
ring-money, in illustration of which he exhidited a 
number of specimens of ring-money from his own 
museum, including iron ring-moaney, still made at 
Birmingham, for traffic with the natives of Benin 





in Africa. Sir William Betham then made some 
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jgteresting observations on this subject, with which 
isknown to be so intimately conversant. He 
said that bis attention was first called particularly 
to these articles, by the discovery, some years ago, 
ofnearly a cart-load of them in a barrow in Ire- 
jand. It must have been the grave of some chief 
sho had had his whole treasure buried along with 
jim, It then struck Sir William that these singu- 
larly shaped rings must have been used for money, 
ind he found this notion fully confirmed on exa- 
mination, by discovering that they were all exact 
multiples of the Troy weight, which also shews the 
antiquity of the Jatter. He said that an example 
ofthe ring-money had been lately found in Suf- 
flk, which was the only instance he knew of the 
discovery of these articles in England. Mr. Wright 
nade some observations tending to prove that rings 
yere in common use for money among the earlier 
saxon colonisers of this island; and he said, that 
ithe recollected right, ring-money had been found 
in Scandinavia, and he thought in Germany. In 
fact, it was probably used among most peoplesin a 
certain state of society. Mr. Smith said that ring- 
money had been found at Carnac in Brittany. Mr. 
Pettigrew said that it was found also at Carnac in 
Egypt, where, in one of the paintings, men were 
seen ewployed in weighing the ring-money, to see 
that it was correct. Sir William Betham said that 
there had been found many instances in Ireland of 
ting-money in bronze, so well plated with silver, 
as to deceive even experienced dealers ; and he had 
no doubt this had been intended to pass as base 
coin, so that trickery of this kind appears to have 
existed in all stages of society. The ordinary ma- 
terials of the ring-money were bronze and gold; one 
of gold had been found so large that it weighed 
above fifty ounces. The rarest sort was that of 
silver; in fact, silver ring-money was not known 
to exist, uatil a few specimens had been recently 
discovered, three of which Mr. Croker exhibited 
on the present occasion. Mr. Croker stated some 
circumstances which seemed to shew that these 
objects had sometimes been used as ornaments for 
the person, as well as for money. 

Mr. W. Chaffers exhibited a ring found in the 
bed of the Thames; it was evidently medieval, 
but set in it was a beautiful Roman intaglio, repre- 
senting Jupiter and an eagle. Mr. Staples exhi- 
bited an early bronze seal, apparently foreign. 


MR, HALLIWELL AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tue question between this young gentleman, but 
distinguished scholar and antiquary, and the au- 
thorities of the British Museum, has again been 
brought under public notice by an able exposition 
in the Times, in which his individual wrong is 
focibly brought out as an injustice on the part of 
the government of that national institution, and ap- 
plicable to the rights of every literary man to its 
public use, both now and hereafter. The case of 
Mr. Halliwell’s exclusion from the library, where 
his valuable labours were pursued for the peculiar 
credit and benefit of our country’s literature, has 
been so fully stated and commented upon, that we 
wil not repeat even the brief summary of our 
taily contemporary. Among certain old Mss. col- 
lected by him from every old bookstall about Lon- 
don, and afterwards publicly sold en masse, several 
have been claimed by Trinity College, Cambridge, 
as having been feloniously abstracted from that re- 
Pository. A trap was laid in a private and ap- 
parently very friendly letter, addressed to Mr. 
Halliwell by Mr. Way, to get him to acknowledge 
one of these mss., whereon to found the charge 
against him—he, be it observed, having openly 
dicted the whole for sale to the Dean of Ely, the 
Person on earth best acquainted with Trinity 
College Library, and then, as openly and directly, 
with his name inseribed on them, sold the lot to 
Mr. Rodd, who as undisguisedly sold them to the 
British Museum. Upon the explosion of this fur- 
ive and disgraceful proceeding, Mr. Halliwell em- 
ployed every péeditle means to have the subject 
but he has 


‘nvestigated to its inmost recesses; 





struggled in vain. The trustees of the British 
Museum evade his appeals, and the gentle Master 
of Trinity promises speedy decision, but postpones 
the trial from month to year. Meanwhile the ob- 
ject of this accusation, not to call it persecution, 
lies under a degrading stigma, and is superseded 
in his honourable toils. “ The sword of Damocles 
(says the Times) is a good poetical figure, but we 
want no illustration of it;’’ and this is no illustra- 
tion of it, for it is not a vague, visionary, and ter- 
tifying weapon suspended over the head of one 
enjoying life, so as to poison its luxuries: this 
sword has fallen; it has done all the injury it can 
do; guilty or guiltless (as we most firmly believe, 
in common with all who know the party), it has 
cut its victim to the soul; and the authors of its 
cruel guillotine-like operation deny the common 
right of every accused Briton to a fair and full 
inquiry. 

After much ineffectual correspondence chal- 
lenging proof of dishonesty or restoration to social 
and literary rights, but all in vain,—being met with 
quibbles, or forms, or delays equally distressing,— 
Mr. Halliwell, as a last resource, in order to have 
the whole matter legally and publicly sifted to the 
bottom, has offered to bear the expense of the trial 
in a court of law, threatened to be brought by Tri- 
nity College against the British Museum, for the 
restitution of its presumed Mss., the matter being 
so conducted as to permit the clearest light to be 
thrown on every part of the entire transaction; for 
he and his friends, not without reason, suspect that, 
if ever this case is tried at all, it will be in a collu- 
sive way, so as to exclude the real merits and 
truths of the question, in so far as he is concerned. 
Will it be believed that this offer has been re- 
jected, and the sword of Damocles left sticking in 
the wound! Any thing more. intolerable never 
came within our knowledge. A character whis- 
pered or plotted away, and a ‘youth of eminent 
literature, and an honourable position in society, 
blasted by the breath of calumny, and yet refused 
every means to obtain an impartial and searching 
investigation of his conduct. We care not who 
adopt this course—it is a libel upon English jus- 
tice, and abhorrent to every idea of it entertained 
in every honest English breast. 

The following is the correspondence to which we 
have alluded, and with which we have been favoured, 
since writing the above, by Mr. Halliwell’s soli- 
citor : 

The Master and Fellows of Trinity College (Cambridge) v. 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Great Ryder Street, St. James’s, April 3d, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — It has been to me a source of surprise, 
that neither my client, Mr. Halliwell, nor myself, have re- 
ceived any communication from you respecting the defence 
to this action; and as it will in all probability be tried im- 
mediately after next Trinity Term, I am compelled, in justice 
to Mr. Halliwell, to take the initiative. 

It appears that the action has been instituted for the re- 
covery of certain mss., and the facts are very simple. 

Mr. Halliwell having made a collection of mss., amount- 
ing in the whole to nearly three hundred, became desirous 
of disposing of them, and, through the Dean of Ely, offered 
them, with his name both written and stamped upon them, 
for sale to the plaintiffs, who, however, refused to purchase 
them; and they were subsequently bought by Mr. Rodd, the 
bookseller, who sold them to the defendants. 

It has been asserted that some of these mss. were ab- 
stracted by Mr. Halliwell from the library of the plaintiffs. 
False as these ex parte statements were, yet in consequence 
of them, he was, on the 29th of January, 1845, forbidden to 
frequent the reading-rooms and consult the collections of 


“Trinity College, Cambridge, June 4th, 1845. 

‘“‘Sir,—I regret very much that there has been so much 
delay on the subject to which your letter of the 28th ult. 
refers. It has been unavoidable, and I hope is nearly at an 
end. I am in communication with the trustees of the 
British Museum on this subject, with a view to a legal 
proceeding which will bring the matter before the courts of 
law; and such a proceeding will, I hope, soon take place. 
It will be such, I expect, as to give you the opportunity of 
making any statement which you may wish to make public. 
I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

“J. 0. Halliwell, Esq. W. WHeEweELL.” 

So much caution has attended the malice of Mr. Halliwell’s 
literary enemies, that, although every exertion has been 
made, I have been unable to acquire sufficient evidence to 
support an action of libel or slander against any one of his 
calumniators ; but if you or any other party will give me the 
name of any gentleman who has asserted, or will assert, that 
Mr. Halliwell feloniously or dishonestly abstracted the mss. 
in question from the library of Trinity College, I will forth- 
with commence an action against him to establish the 
innocence of my client. 

In consequence of the authorities of Trinity College not 
having dared to indict Mr. Halliwell, he has had no oppor- 
tunity to make any statement in a court of justice which he 
may be desirous to render public; and, as the case at present 
stands, he cannot tender evidence to resist this action, or 
make suggestions to the defendants’ counsel in consultation 
or at the trial. I assume, however, that the defendants have 
no other object in view than the elucidation of the truth; 
and I therefore trust that they will feel and admit the justice 
of their acceding to one or other of the following requests, 
which I most earnestly make on the part of Mr. Halliwell, viz. 
either that they will allow me, as Mr. Halliwell’s attorney, 
and at his expense, to collect evidence to be used at the im- 
pending trial in resistance of the claim of the plaintiffs, 
and to deliver briefs to Mr. Cockburn, Q.C., and Mr. A. 
J. Stephens, to act as his counsel, in conjunction with 
theirs on the occasion, such briefs being previously handed 
over to you for perusal, and you, of course, supplying 
me with copies of the defendants’ briefs for the use of 
Mr. Halliwell’s counsel, in which case, I need hardly ob- 
serve, they will be under the leadership of your own 
counsel, the Attorney-General, and have to subscribe to 
the line of defence he may determine upon at consulta- 
tion; or that, as Mr. Halliwell’s title to the mss. is in ques- 
tion, the trustees of the Museum will permit me to take the 
defence of the action into my own hands, Mr. Halliwell giv- 
ing them a full indemnity against the costs of it from this 
period. 

I shall feel obliged if you will, at your earliest conveni- 
ence, submit this letter to the trustees for their considera- 
tion; and am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

To Messrs. Bray and Warren. W. Lovett. 

Great Russell Street, 6th April, 1846. 

Sir,—We beg leave to inform you that your letter, dated 
the 3d instant, respecting the action which has been brought 
on behalf of Trinity College against the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum, has been laid before the trustees. In this let- 
ter you requested, on the part of Mr. Halliwell, either that 
the trustees would allow you, as Mr. Halliwell’s solicitor, to 
collect evidence to be used at the trial, and to deliver briefs 
to Mr. Cockburn and Mr. A. J. Stephens to act as Mr. Hal- 
liwell’s counsel in conjunction with the counsel of the trus- 
tees ; or that the trustees would permit you, on behalf of Mr. 
Halliwell, to take the defence of the action into your own 
hands, Mr. Halliwell giving to the trustees a full indemnity 
against the costs of the action from this period. 

We are directed by the trustees to inform you that they 
cannot accede to either of the requests contained in your 
letter.—We remain, sir, your obedient, humble servants, 

(Signed) Bray, WARREN, AND HARDING. 
William Lovell, Esq., 4 Great Ryder Street, St. James’s. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 7 

Monday. —Statistical, 8 r.m.; British Architects, 8 r.m. ; 
Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 P.M. ; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Geological, 84 P..; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 Pp.m.; Antiquaries (anniversary 
meeting), 2 p.m.; Syro-Egyptian (auniversary meeting), 
8 p.m.; Royal Society of Literature (anniversary meeting), 
3 p.m.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.; Philological, 8 p.». 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.u.; West 
minster Medical, 8 P.s1. 





the British Museum; and up to the present t that 
prohibition has not been withdrawn. 

On the 3lst of January, 1845, Mr. Halliwell addressed a 
letter to Sir Henry Ellis, the librarian of the British Museum, 
offering to assist the inquiries of the officers of that institu- 
tion respecting the mss. in question, and to such letter the 
following answer was received : 

“‘ British Museum, Feb. 3, 1845. 

‘« My dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of Saturday’s date, but I have no inquiries to make.— 
I remain your sincere friend and servant, 

“James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. Hewry Ets.” 

Upon this Mr. Halliwell made several communications 
to the Master of Trinity College, tendering every assistance 
in his power in the investigation of the circumstances under 
which the mss. might have been taken from the library of 
Trinity College, and ultimately received the following letter 
from Dr. Whewell : 











FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
No. 73. “ Edith and the Monks finding the dead 
body of Harold,” is an aspiration after the superior 
style in art, by G. E. Sintzenich. There is skill in 
the foreshortening of the figures, and the expres- 
sion of Edith is full of despair. The glare of the 
torch-light upon her dishevelled hair is one of 
those conventional effects in which artists delight 
for the sake of colour; but which are not true to 
nature. Schalcken was right enough with forges 
and strong artificial lights; but it is the fashion 
now too often to paint opaque objects—human faces 
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or limbs, &c.—as if they were fire, and not modi- 
fied reflections of fire. What did we say of Hay- 
don’s ‘‘ Nero?’ And this exhibition has fifty 
examples of the same kind, without a trait of re- 
deeming genius. Mr. Sintzenich we look upon as 
a promising artist. 

No. 84. “ The Dogana, Venice,” by J. Holland. 
After Canallettii— There is no ancient master 
more easily imitated than Canalletti; and not one 
to whose real excellence the approach is more 
difficult. It is not straight lines, blue canals, 
architectural edifices, gondolas, and a vanishin 
distance from the solid of the Reaseund <0 
these may be managed by square and rule—but 
where is the liquidity of the water; where the air, 
and unsurpassed truth of the perspective (not 
finer in Cuyp himself); and where the charm of 
composition, with every thing in its proper place ? 
451, “ London Lights after Rain,” is a curiosity. 

No. 85. “ Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet 
near day!’ H. Hawkins.—A very young attempt 
at the love pathetic. Sad young lady, sad young 
gentleman, sad moon, sad morning, sad parting, 
sad colouring. His “ Sheep-shearing,” 464, is yet 
more outrageous. 

No. 95. “ Scene at Honfleur.” E. Hassell.— 
A pleasing view up the Seine, which seems to 
want a little solidity. 

No. 96. “ Unloading Fish.’ H. Lancaster.—Is 
a clever performance, but surpassed by 194, “ St. 
Michael's Mount,” in which the sky is capitally 
executed. 

No. 97. “ Landscape, Evening.” R. Titford.— 
Is executed in an agreeable manner, and does 
credit to the artist. 

No. 111. “ Rustic Figures in North Wales.” 
J. J. Hill.—There are a number of Welsh peasants, 
poachers, and gipsies among the subjects in the 
gallery. This is a good specimen of the best of the 
former: a ragged boy and girl sufficiently pictur- 
esque, and as ruddy as Murillo’s Spanish beggar 
brats are dark and sallow. 

No. 116. ‘Cause and Effect.” J. Giles, R.S.A. 
—A fowling-piece and a dead deer is the explana- 
tion of this riddle, which we only mention as one 
of many similar examples of bad taste in the 
catalogue-titles of these productions. Puns and 
enigmas are for ladies’ pocket-almanacks, and not 
for picture-galleries; but here we have such things 
as Rouge and Noir, a negro and a red flower—a 
Sage Subject, an old woman plucking a goose— 
Bubble-and-Squeak, a terrier catching a rat in a 
stream—Ignorance is Bliss, a mouse on a dessert- 
table watched by a cat—a Seizure in Tail, a dog 
griping a cat, &c. 154. “A Royal Hart,” half- 
life size, by the same, is a clever animal piece. 

No. 121. “Preparing for the Carnival.” E. 
Latilla.—Looks as if done by a Chinese artist; and 
very well done for one of that nation. 442. ‘* Ma- 
donna and Child,” is a demoralisation of the sacred 
forms, and a chalk-flesh Italian- school mockery. 

No. 125. “A View up the Clwyd Vale.” J. W. 
Allen.—Is finely managed, and conveys a beautiful 
idea of the vale melting into the distance, with the 
sunshine reposing upon it and the sides of the 
mountains in a charming style. 

No. 129. “ A Beech-Forest.”’ E. J. Cobbett.— 
Is it a beech-forest or a phantasmagoria? would be 
a fair question for a Cobbett’s debate. 

No. 142, “Cromer.” E. Childe——A natural 
morning scene, and the picturesque features of the 
coast ably selected and portrayed. 

No. 148. “ Roslin Castle.” H. J. Boddington. 
—A sweet phantasma melting very softly into 
mist. 265. ‘ Gipsies’ Camp.’’—One of, if not the 
most effective of the gipsy encampments. The 
bosky wood of Kent well spread upon the canvass, 
and the vagrant encampment busily employed in 
their usual occupations, and characteristic in their 
disposition. 

No. 178, “The Market-Cart, Evening.” A. 
Montague.—All nature is red. The people are Red 
Indians, In the trees we have a sample of “ mak- 
ing the green one red.” In other respects it is a | 


well-arranged subject, both as regards the land- 
scape and the living group which animates it. 

No. 187. “ Condolence.’ C. Josi.—A horse ap- 
earing to fondle a cat. The cat is rather bur- 
esque; but Mr. Josi makes ample amends for any 

defect in No. 240, “ Pointers at Partridges,’”’ and 
still more in No. 366, “ Hard-pressed,”—a run 
down deer, and a dog equally done up. Nothing 
can exceed the truth of these animals, nor the feel- 
ing of the artist. The hard-pressure has exhausted 
both, and is touchingly contrasted with the nature 
of the pursuer and the pursued. 

No. 193. “ The Gipsies.” A. H. Taylor.—Is an- 
other of the ruddle pictures—red—all red. 

No. 218. “ Scene on the Tamer.” F. C. Lewis.— 
Is, on the contrary, all dark ; so dark that no artist 
could have had light enough to paint it. 

No. 224, Sunday Morning in the last Century.’’ 
H. M. Anthony.—Wooden people, in imitation of 
Leslie; and not belonging to any living race in any 
century. No. 484. “The Croppie’s Grave.” Far- 
ther disfigured by an effort at sentiment. 

No. 246. “A Father’s Pride.’’ C. Doane.—A 
nice Pa, and one easily satisfied. 

No. 247. “ Parisina.” A.J. Woolmer.—We no- 
ticed Mr. Woolmer’s pinks, yellows, blues, and 
greens in our former notice; and what we like in 
him is his choice of peacocks, in order to exhibit 
his forte. No. 304 is another ofall tints; and 329, 
a perfect glorification of peacockery ! 

Nos. 272, 283, “* Promised Bliss,” ‘“ Departed 
Joys.”’—The story of a girl’s hopes and blight, in a 
pair of home scenes, carefully painted. Not high, 
but simple: they are just the pictures that would 
tempt a Art-Union prize-holder. 

No. 383. “ Solitude.” J. Tennant.—A composi- 
tion with some power, but not readily recognised 
as natural, though the various parts do not offend. 

No. 384. ‘* The Fight.” H. Fitzgerald.—A vul- 
gar subject: unfit for the fine arts, yet not without 
observation and talent. 

No. 419. ‘* The Judgment of the Flowers.” J. 
O’Donoghue.—We must praise an original thought, 
differing from the crowds of similarities and man- 
nerisms all around. There is a quaintness about 
the execution, too, which amuses us, and, with 
something of a theatrical effect, we rather like Mr. 
Donoghue’s Judgment. The colours and costumes 
of the three belles, and the character of their elderly 
Paris, are an entertaining parody on the perilous 
affair of Mount Ido. 


The Waterloo Banquet. Painted by W. Salter. En- 


graved by W. Greatbach. London, Moon. 
As a painting and in its progress in engraving, 
and incidentally at other times, we have spoken of 
this remarkable work in the terms which its artis- 
tic merits and national interest inspired. The 
skill with which Mr. Salter overcame the striking 
difficulties of his subject claimed our cordial ad- 
miration. To introduce sufficient variety of cos- 
tume, so as to break up the prevalent uniformity of 
the military garb ; to dispose of more than eighty in- 
dividuals at a horizontal table stretching across the 
canvass, in such a as to enable him to give 
their portraits ; to group them, and yet to preserve 
the spirit of the main action—the Duke addressing 
the assembly; and to add circumstantial and pic- 
turesque accessories,—formed a combination to be 
accomplished which required no common genius 
to handle with even ordinary effect. But Mr. Sal- 
ter has achieved all these desiderata, and produced 
a picture of rare excellence and attraction. Seven 
years have elapsed since this anniversary of Wa- 
terloo was finished—alas, there are many blanks 
in the spaces then occupied by the heroes of that 
day, which render their likenesses, as here perpe- 
tuated, still dearer to their country. We look for- 
ward to a few more years, and wider and wider 
must be these sad gaps, till the whole living pa- 
geant is swept away, and the memory of the ban- 
quet, but for such a production, will be as a feast 
in the Hall of Odin. We do not wonder, there- 








fore, at the vast popularity of this engraving, on 





————————— 
which Greatbach has employed his utmost talent 
so as to do perfect justice to the original; and th. 
sale of which is, we believe, unequalled in the annals 
of print-dealing. A fortune is made by asingle Spe. 
culation of this kind, not unworthy the ambition even 
ofan alderman, and one to which Mr. Moon's liberal 
encouragement of the arts has fairly entitled hii 
Let us hope that the author of it will also reap a 
fully proportionate share of the benefit ; for those 
who delight a public taste and gratify a public fe). 
ing well deserve an adequate reward from that pub. 
lic, through whatever medium it may be derived, 
We do not make the remark as questioning the 
result in this instance (which we cannot do with 
our knowledge of the parties), but as generally ap. 
plicable to all transactions of the same nature, jy 
which the embarkation and risk of a large expen- 
diture ought justly to look for a commensurate re. 
turn, whilst the mind and talent which are the root 
of the whole ought also to partake bountifully of 
the encouragement of splendid success, We re. 
joice*that this noble undertaking has met with tha 
triumph. It is very honourable to the English 
school and to the English character. Mr. Great. 
bach’s line has most happily translated the posi- 
tive colours of Mr. Salter, and for an embellishment 
of an Englishman’s residence, from the cottage to 
the palace, we could mention no performance ofr 
more appropriate and welcome than this. 


Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. luninated 
by Owen Jones. Longmans. 

WITH great respect and admiration for Mr. Owen 
Jones, we must confess that we are more struck by 
the superb old-style boarding of this volume than 
by his embellishments. Look at Dewey’s family. 
mourning shop, in Oxford Street, and others of 
the same description about town, and you have a 
sense of what is fitting and appropriate for the 
grave. But Mr. Jones is all for the Pere-k- 
Chaise style—the floral, the ornamental, but with- 
out the sentimental or the feeling. Now we cull 
hardly suppose any poem less suited for this style 
than Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. There 
is no doubt that the borders are beautiful and ele- 
gant, and that the volume altogether is a sparkling 
gem in the way of graceful art. But without going 
the Dewey length in blackness and gloom, we con- 
fess we should have liked a little more solemnity 
on this simple and touching subject, Yet, after 
all, a Welsh village-churchyard, with its pretty 
flowers and emblems of sorrow and hope, is a 
soothing resort: as such we may receive this very 
graceful and highly adorned volume. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, April 13, 1846. 

I HAVE read that “Clarissa Harlowe,”’ and am 
even now staggering from the effects of the perusal. 
Never was there a more wonderful, a more singular 
metamorphosis since the days when Circe gave to 
the companions of Ulysses their untoward shapes. 
The moral, honest, And candid Richardson trans- 
formed into a modern novelist, and whata novelist! 
Richardson eking out a wild, incoherent, flighty 
phrase, tinselled out with a stray jewel of mock 
gold—Richardson, in a word, turned into a feuille- 
toniste, and spouting, with surprising coolness, 
the conventionalities of reporters ; Richardson, 
amended by Shakspere, when quotations from 
Shakspere recur to the mind of M. Jules Janin; by 
Otway and by Rowe, when he is reminded of 
“Venice Preserved” or the “Fair Penitent; 
Lovelace amended by Brummel; Clarissa by the 
heroines of G. Sand; Miss Howe by Lady Hester 
Stanhope; the odious St. Claire by the old Macsts 
of Regnier, and what not else! A hodge-podge ofa 
times, all manners, all ideas, all styles, > 
style, the ideas, the manners, or the time of Rich- 
ardson. Such a transmutation, in fact, that you 
can recognise neither customs, names, language, 
nor construction. Never was so much of — 
tion displayed in a copy; never had a man * 
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- his identity when borrowi 
straggled to preserve his identity —_ orrowing 
ne conceptions of another; never did a man so 
=: ughly conceal, mutilate, or disfigure an illus- 
wr eiginal. I would give twenty modern vau- 
vores and a few comedies into the bargain, to see 
os two volumes of M. Jules Janin reach Richard- 

n, under safe cover, in that interior so well de- 
ated by Walter Scott; to see Richardson him- 
Pi striving to understand something of this new 
novel, decorated with the names which he has con- 
si ned to immortality. The worthy man would 
ms out in the task his eyes, his spectacles, and 
his intelligence. He would turn demented, he 
yould die of it, which indeed would be lamentable, 
ifonce resuscitated ; but not without having much 
entertained us during the unheard-of perusal. 

[had some idea of forwarding to you a few pas- 
gazes of this sacrilegious work, but it would be 
defacing the bloom of a magnificent subject, which 
ought to be entrusted to one of your witty editors 
—to that gentleman, for instance, who has so well 
treated the last work of M. Carlyle. Never, I do 
assure you, could you make a more valuable pre- 
sent to those satirical anatomists, who rejoice in 
seeing the wounded flesh quiver under their lancet, 
in seeing the crimson blood flow —plena cruoris 
hirudo—1 promise you, then, ample laughter, a [a- 
ilaisian day, a shaking of your sides fit to make 
the mountains quake. However, I specially beg of 
you not to commit yourself so egregiously as to be 
seriously indignant. Do not take your starfd with 
fixed lance before the desecrated tomb of one of 
your deepest novelists. A lance,—nonsense ! when 
awhip will do, And yet a whip—'tis too much 
severity for such work. A  battledoor,—well and 
good! and let those two little volumes (of 600 
pages each, nevertheless) bound and rebound like 
a light shuttlecock on the elastic trellis. 

Nuncest ridendum ; no ire, no big voice, no threat- 
ening imprecations,—the raillery of Sterne, if you 
please, the raillery of Charles Lamb; from time to 
time the poniard stroke of Hazlitt, given with a 
light hand, playfully, as a caress. Follow this 
advice, my dear sir, and you will have made a 
capital present. However, be just, be correct, while 
you ridicule. Be not like your “ occasional cor- 
respondent,” who carries his love of laughter so 
far as to invent imaginary blunders, and thrust 
them on people who are quite innocent of them. 
To make a serious publication like the “ Revue 
Britannique” say that Nelson “ cabbed’’ it over the 
billows of the gulf before Copenhagen, is to 
imagine that the editors of the Revue have lost 
their senses; no better, no less, than Harpagon, 
the miser of Moliére, when he desires to send 
la maréchaussée en pleine mer. No, sir, no, we 
have not yet attained that pitch of simplicity. 
Here is the textual passage of the “ Revue Britan- 
nique,” with the note spoken of by your correspon- 
dent; and if you have occasion to find fault, it 
will not be in the sense he meant. 

“Nelson, who had passed the night in his ship, 
the St. George, came early in a little boat which 
he called his ‘ gig’ and then come in a note, true 
enough, these words, which explain the literal sense 
of the expression used figuratively by your illus- 
tous Admiral, “ gig, espéce de cabriolet.’’* 

This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. It is less amusing, I admit, than 
the “ blunder,” the “ Irish bull,”’ which is palmed off 
upon the Revue by your correspondent. How- 
ever, a little justice is not ill becoming, even 
pare we desire to rejoice at other people’s ex- 

use, 

Let us now talk of the fashionable tour. It is 
‘trip from Paris to Tours by the railway, which 
has just opened. All the Parisian journalists were 
mn the inaugurating train, which, starting from 

aris at eight in the morning, reached Tours 
only at three in the afternoon. This speed was 





* We confess we think aes pane the literal sense of a 
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figurative expression—the w gig’ havin, 

- g two distinct 
ieee yery apt to mislead readers and critics, — 
Ed, L, G, 


not extraordinary, but nobody complained, for 
they traversed that fine country surnamed the 
garden of France, and which is at the same time 
a most complete historical repertory. So, at 
Iuvisy, the traveller is reminded of Isabeau de 
Baviére, stopped, in the fourteenth century, by the 
worthy Frenchmen of that period, when going to 
betray the Dauphin into the hands of the English. 
At Savigny an antique tower recalls the time (1480) 
when a chamberlain of Charles VIII., Etienne de 
Vése, reigned supreme over that large borough, 
Then comes the tower of Montlhéry, built in 1012 
by Thibault file-étoupes, dismantled by Louis VIL., 
and witness, in 1465, of the important battle 
known by that name. Near Etampes is another 
stronghold, the tower of Guinette, built by King 
Robert. After Orleans, the castle of Muny is next 
seen, an old episcopal residence; then, at Mer, 
the celebrated steeple, a lovely sample of our Gothic 
architecture. It is here that you may, leaving the 
rail, begin the pilgrimage of Chambord ; you may 
visit its towers and high dungeon, surmounted by 
a gigantic fleur-de-lis. If, on the contrary, car- 
ried away by the bronze courser, who keeps con- 
tinually neighing and galloping mercilessly, you 
pass on as we did, you next see the castle of 
Ménars, formerly inhabited by a dethroned mo- 
narch (Stanislas de Pologne), later by a royal 
courtesan (Madame de Pompadour), and which 
now belongs to the Prince de Chimay, who, to purify 
the place, has converted it into a gymnasium. 
Once in Blois, recollections come crowding on 
you. Charles VII., Louis XI., Charles VIIL., 
Louis XII., Anne of Brittany, Claude of France, 
Valentine of Milan, have in turn inhabited that 
dreary castle, where you are shewn, still crimson 
and fresh, the stain left by the blood of the Duke 
of Guise at the foot of Henry the Third’s bed. At 
this moment one of our most scientific architects 
(M. Duban) is restoring and embalming, as it 
were, the royal residence. 

After leaving Blois, you come to those em- 
bankments of the Loire raised by Louis le Débon- 
naire to confime within its bed that devastating 
stream. Then you traverse Onzain, where Cathe- 
rine de Medicis shut up the Prince de Condé, 
chief of the Huguenots. Opposite is the castle of 
Chaumont, whose towers still overhang the vast 
and fertile basin of the Loire. Thibault-le-Grand, 
Comte de Blois, Diane de Poitiers, Catherine 
de Medicis, the Cardinal d’Amboise, and Ma- 
dame de Stiiel, have in turn occupied that im- 
posing structure. Diane de Poitiers came here 
at the death of Henry II., by order of Catherine de 
Medicis, who made her leave Chenonceaux, that 
residence worthy of the fairies. It is again Cathe- 
rine de Medicis who caused to be hung at a balcony 
of the Chateau d’Amboise (it can be seen at a dis- 
tance, while the powerful locomotive carries you away 
at the same pace, or rather at the same gallop) the 
unfortunate accomplices of Lacenandre. The Cha- 
teau d’Amboise, which already stood there long be- 
fore the year 860, was then given by Charles le 
Chauve to Tertulle, Comte d’Anjou. Later, it re- 
verted to the crown of France. Charles VIII. was 
born and died there. J’en passe et des meilleures ; 
I omit many, and of the best. But here we are at 
Tours, where the bells ring, where the trumpets 
sound, and where his grace the Archbishop, under 
a canopy of gold, comes to bless the railroad. We 
have breakfasted everywhere, we dine at Tours; 
we start home in haste, and at half-past twelve we 
re-enter the huge metropolis, left in the morning, 
after having travelled 120 leagues of rail, and 
wasted a great part of those seventeen hours so 
well occupied. 

Shall I now describe to you the Promenade de 
Lonchamps, and the variety of caps, bonnets, and 
gowns there exhibited by our milliners? This 
would indeed betray ignorance of your serious 
tastes, and of the respect you entertain for your 
worthy readers. I will render them homage, by 
speaking cursorily, merely to notice the fact, of the 





with but a moderate success. The scene most ap- 
plauded is a ball—a caricature—of hussars and 
women dressed up in the fashion of 1806. The 
music, for which we are indebted toa young com- 
poser of talent, M. Deldevez, deserved a better 
scenario, and a greater display of chorographic re- 
sources, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue Ninth Report of the Board of Directors, for 
1845, is very gratifying. The following are among 
its paragraphs: ‘‘The directors have fortunately 
been enabled, at each annual meeting, since the 
Institution was formed in 1837, to make a most 
favourable report to the members; indeed, nothing 
whatever has occurred to cause even a momentary 
check to its prosperity. While the. success of the 
Tustitution may have even exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its promoters, the advantages and useful- 
ness to be derived from it have become daily more 
apparent, and must fully realise the wishes of its 
most sanguine friends. The directors have felt it 
necessary to grant permanent assistance in another 
case, in addition to those mentioned in the last 
report, and to distribute among the aged and sick 
a somewhat larger sum than in former years, but a 
considerable surplus from the annual income has 
still been added to the permanent fund; and the 
directors have observed with much pleasure, that 
very few applications for assistance have been 
caused by the want of employment.” A just tribute 
is paid to the great services of the honorary medi- 
cal officers, and to the memory of the late Dr. James 
Johnson, one who had most assiduously performed 
the gratuitous duties of that invaluable undertak- 
ing. It then proceeds: “ The directors look forward 
with perfect confidence that the permanent fund of 
20,0007. will, in a very few years, be realised; up- 
wards of 1000/. having been added to it during the 
last year, and the amount already invested exceed- 
ing the sum of 15,0001.” The happy establishment 
of the Retreat (see Lit. Gazettes) is next adverted 
to as a subject of congratulation; and a satisfactory 
statement of audited accounts concludes the paper. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Dramatic Chapters, 


Carrer X. 

Scene — A romantic View of Lake and Mountain —Fak- 
NER, musing and solitary, discovered leaning against @ 
rock which fences the lake: he speaks, 

Falkner. Hear me, Eternal Justice, in whose hand 
Are grasped the judgments of impartial Truth! 
Thee I invoke! To thee I lift my voice, 

Thought, feeling, all that may denote a man, 

Once the proud heir of a most honoured name; 

The brother of a true and virtuous maid, 

Who in all gentler offices evinced 

The sweet perfection of a sister’s love! 

Thee linvoke! Here as bereft I stand, 

Bankrupt of spirit, heart and home insolvent, 

Weigh my unbalanced wrong, and sentence give; 

Set me this knave but once within my grasp, 

Let me straight wash dishonour from my blood, 

Or bid me think thou, Justice, art no more— 

Truth, equity, but dreams that cheat the heart 

With hopes that lack results— 

' Shadows, that shape 

The grandeur of a judgment absolute, 

Yet, when approac dissolve in painted air, 

aving us nought of virtue but the show, 
Lending us nought of justice but the name! 
Enter Jurvs. 

Jurus. There he broods again, ever lamenting: 

I knew him last a soldier, high in honour, 

Lofty in spirit, jealous of a look, 

With form and face to win all hearts’ regard. 

I find him lacking of his olden spirit, 

ae ap my courting solitude; heedless of that 

Which was his pride before—society ! 

I'll e’en accost him, take it as he will. 

[Approaching FaALKNER: 

What now, my Falkner? evermore alone ? af 

Feeding green fancy with forbidden fruit? 

But that thy cheek seems thinner than becoming, 

I'd guess some maiden thus bewildered thee. 

Falk. A truce, my friend—jest not with misery! 





last ballet of the opera (Paquita), which has met 


Ju. Am I a friend? 
Falk, None better ‘neath the sun. 
Ju, Then thou defraud’st thy friend of his right due: 
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Friend to thy tongue—a stranger to thy thought ¢ 
Friend to thine ear—an alien to thy heart; 
Friend but in name—not trusted heart and thought! 

Faik. Why thus entreat me to thine own discomfort ? 
Be satisfied ; . love thy 1 peace too well 

hearken thy ues 
“a ste Why this attire? 
No new misfortune fo the multitude 
My friend seems born to suffer? 

Faik. No more a soldier, Jurus; but teacher, scribe, 
Preceptor, secretary—what you will— 

In the castle hard by. 

Ju. Of the fair Lady Bertha? 
Preceptor, sayst thou? Ne 
I’faith, a pupil of so guest a spirit, 
So beautiful withal, that even I, 
The proud magician, as the } t 
Would change my , ee for thine. 

Faik. Magician, Jurus? still for mystic lore? 

Still wearying the stars to counsel thee? 
Still building thy foundation upon clouds? 

Ju. What men do otherwise than build on clouds? 

Falk. Thy new astrology may serve a friend: 
Hast thou no sign to track a villain’s haunts ? 

Doth sin leave no impurity on air, 

Predictive of its whereabout? If not, 

Thy boasted science, comrade, is not worth 

The instinct of a dog. a 
Wrong not science! 


Ju. 
Doubt not thy friend; nor thine own mind abuse: 
What knave doth this world hide that thou wouldst find? 
And wherefore ? os a 
Falk. A villain . . . and yet why make sick thy heart 
With misery of mine? [Pauss, agitated. 
Ju. So moved, my friend : 
Come, let us be again as college youths; 
Pour all thy thoughts into as true a breast, 
As faithful to thine honour, as of yore. 
+ Falk. My sister, Jurus— - 
My idolised, my most beloved sister, 
My only one—we two were all in all; 
Sole children of our house; shared the same hopes; 
At the same knee breathed the same prayer together ; 
Read the same books ; admired the self-same walks ; 
She gathered flowers for me, and I for her; 
Our joys were one ; and ’twas a rivalry 
Which could most love the other ! 


style me, 





Pardon me— 
Those were sweet times, my Jurus, when her face, 
Her young, her i t, and bl ing face, 
Peeped at my study-window, and, with smiles, 
Called me from books to Nature’s eloquence ; 
Those were dear hours} had I but known their worth. 
Ju. Thy sister? Is she, then, dead? 
Falk. Murdered! and by the cruellest of blows 
Which strikes at life through reputation, Jurus. 
Yet she was pure,—oh, most assuredly pure! 
Angels might call her sister—and do now, 
Do even now—in heaven. 
Ju. I have no words—amazement holds me mute. 
Falk. I was a captive, chained in Hyder’s cell, 
When first there came some whisper of dishonour; 
Some slander coupled with my sister's name ! 
Heavens, how I chafed! how eursed the dungeon-chain 
Which stopped both ascertainment and revenge ! 
[Walks to and fro, agitated. 


From hints mysterious, and half utterance, 
The whisper grew and grew (among the prisoners 
Who’d information from the garrison) ; 
The whisper grew from hint and doubt to surety! 
Then each particular step of this dark act: 
A villain had iled her innocence, 
Her artless unsuspicion of deceit, 
With a false marriage! 
Infamous defraud, 


Which calls on God to witness perjury ! 

Ju, The marriage then... 

Falk. Was false! utterly false! 
The priest some tool—some miscreant of his own! 
The witnesses his vassals! alla lie! 

Got up to wound the dove which sought his breast ; 
The innocent wife to brand with infamy! 

O God, my Jurus, can such monsters sleep ? 

If sleep, not dream? if dream, what horrors then 
Must conscience conjure up to blast their sight— 
Horrors to which death were mercy! 

Ju. Thy noble sister! and was this her fate? 

She whose excelling beauty shed a charm 
Where’er she moved ; so full of elegance, ’ 
That but to see her left remembe: ag 
For after-thought to muse upon: and... 
Falk. And so loving, Jurus, oh, so loving ; 
So rich with every gentle excellence, 
That it would make one weep—yea, weep—to think 
Of love so pure, and man so merciless ! 
Weep—but not tears, not tears! 


Tears were not made 
To wash out infamy! 


(Dashing aside his grief. 
Oh, what a voice is lost! 
?Twas linked to music once, but now to madness! 
But she—in her dead beauty—is a shrine 
Where every day and every hour my thoughts 
Do offer mournful tribute for her loss! 
Ju. But his name! thou gav’st me not his name. 
Faik. (to himself). Still in thy time, eternal retribution— 
In thy good time! 
Ju. Give me his name, that I may learn to curse it! 
Falk, Del—, the villain’s name is hateful to my tongue : 





Delmont. Though I have vainly asked, and sought 
To find him by that name. 
Ju. Delmont? 
bye he is heir of old Glenmorency : 
Lord Kelford his new title. If ’tis he, 
One more abandoned ne’er disgraced a lineage. 
I bid thee spare him not; ’twere well the world 
Were rid of such a monster. 
Falk, Kelford! not Delmont ? 
So, ‘twas thus I missed him! 
Ju. He dwells but few miles hence, 
Within the mountain fastness. 
Falk. So near ?—so near ?—thank God; 
I mark it well. 

Ju. What sayst thou? 

Fatk. (to himself). Kelford? How my hand clutches, 
As though the air held daggers for me! 

Ju. Falkner, art thou possessed? beware, thy face 
Betrays unhallowed purpose; mect him still 
As foe to foe, no daggers in the dark ! 

Faik, (with difficulty restraining his passion). 

hand upon his throat : 
Methinks I shriek in his perfidious ears, 
Kelford! Lord Kelford! ’tis a Falkner strikes ! 
A brother’s vengeance clears a sister’s wrongs ! 
I have him now—at last—within my reach— 
My gin last! this moment pays for years, 
Of wild, unprofitable, wearying search! 
Kelford? You're sure his name is Kelford? 

Ju. Lord Kelford is his name. 

Faik. I shall not soon forget it, trust me, Jurus! 
*Twould make my sword speak in its very sheath— 
A spell to conjure murder! 


I feel my 


Ju. Murder ? calm thy thoughts; 
Season all things with caution—see the man ! 
This is no debt for hasty settlement ; 
Though ee ee he yet hath power and rank 
Falk. Rank’? Tell me what is rank? Unless the man 
Match with his station, title but degrades, 
Contrasting its ascendancy with that 
Which is below the common altitude! 
As sunbeams _ a puddle but to shew 
How mean a thing may glitter for a time! 
His rank? assuredly I'll mind his rank ; 
Shew me the track. 
Ju. His very castle, if thou wilt. 
Falk. Haha! thanks, Jurus—five years are shaken 
As so much dust from off my eager feet ! 
I am a youth again—he lives—he lives! 
*T were worth a thousand lives to know he lives! 
And I may yet avenge ! 
Ju. Still, still too hot; 
Too rash, o’ersudden for this enterprise ; 
Let vengeance wait on caution; patience... . 
Falk. Patience? Hear me, Jurus: 
In Indian warfare, ’neath a scorching sun, 
I toiled in the defences of the siege, Py 
And saw my, father perish at my side; 
Whose service there some pett insolence 
Of new authority enforced! He died; 
But I had patience! 
Spare me yet: 
I had a friend who shared my heart from youth; 
’Neath his command, against the Mysoreans 
I battled, and was captured: sir, his troop 
E’en to a man had fought, and perished too, 
Ere I, in Hyder’s dungeon, worse than death, 
Had laid a prisoner ; but he—he retreated ! 
Left me to suffer long captivity ; 
The torture of a bon , by report 
The most inhuman tyranny could shape! 
He fled—but L had patience ! 
God tempered me to bear it—till the news 
Of a beloved sister’s fame dishonoured ! 
The — of a dead mother’s love, 
My father’s favourite and long-cherished child, 
Dishonoured, and by one that sire had served! 
*Twas then I cursed my chains, and challenged life 
To shew on earth a greater wretch than I ; 
’*Twas then I breathed an oath in Hyder’s cell 
To barter all for vengeance! then, ’twas then, 
I tore my flesh, and held my bleeding hands 


To God for justice! 
I was heard! escaped! 
Am here !—Now, prate to me of patience! 
(Exit FaLKNER—Junvs expostulating. 
CHar.es Swain. 








THE DRAMA, 

EASTER DRAMAS. 
Tue Easter holydays, besides Greenwich Fair and 
several yet remaining suburban recreations, al- 
ways supply the theatres with novelties for the 
nonce. To criticise these would occupy much 
space, and probably be thought ill to reward the 
expenditure. We will therefore generalise, so as 
to be short. At Drury Lane there was nothing 
new. At Covent Garden the Wizard of the North 
and a row, till a cannon was fired at him, and 
went off well, carrying the audience with it. At 
the Haymarket, Mr. Planché made a clever bur- 
lesque of the Birds of Aristophanes; like all he 








does, excellently fitted on the stage, smart, and | 


amusing. Miss P. Horton was the Eagle, or pro 

of the Birds. To the Princess’s Mr. Macready re. 
turned with Hamlet and Hamlet with him; and 2 
piece founded on the story of Peeping Tom followed, 


‘| with rather equivocal success. The Adelphi re. 


velled in novelties—Industry and Indolence, a SeTivus 
melodrama in the peculiar style of this house, an 
ably supported by its pathetic, villanous, and comic 
strength. Peter Wilkins with his flying islay4 
furnished the story for the burlesque that followed, 
Both were applauded, and have been performed 
with increasing effect ever since. The Lyceum 
replayed Honours and Tricks, and reacted the 
Marble Maiden, and reshewed Tom Thumb, who 
runs Keeley hard, only he is not so big. Sadlers 
Wells produced a little jeu called My Uncle's Pes 
which did not fail to amuse the audience; and the 
Olympic was opened by Mr. George Boulton with 
pieces which we have not seen, but of some bal. 
lets, &c, report speaks favourably. Astley’s re. 
joiced in a grand spectacle, called The Arab Steed, 
and all the entertainments were received with loud 
approbation. All the holyday-people were pleased 
or delighted at every place. Holyday-folks are 
proverbially good-natured, and dispcsed to be 
pleased and delighted. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—Tuesday, the first night 
after Easter, brought with it the welcome return of 
Grisi, Mario, and Lablache, and a most enthusi- 
astic reception met them at their first bow to th: 
critical audience of thistheatre. It is a great satis. 
faction to the lovers of opera that but few symptoms 
of decay or even negligence can be detected in the 
performance of this accomplished trio: Grisi, per. 
haps, finds a little more effort necessary in pro. 
ducing the high notes, and Mario is not quite so 
clear in the quality of his higher chest-notes; but 
as to Lablache, he is a sort of basso rival of our 
veteran tenor Braham—his tone is as rich and 
perfect, and his execution as faultless, as we ever 
heard it, while his amusing humour never tires. 
Assuredly we do not hear true opera-singing until 
these artistes are in season. It is quite sur- 
prising to see how different the whole perfor- 
mance is now to that which we have had before 
Easter, however meritorious that may have been 
in its way: the amateur now feels, in listening to 
the opera, as if he had returned to his musical home. 
Bellini’s I Puritani was performed on this occasion 
—a work which may be considered as the richest of 
this master in melody and variety of composition. 
Its beauties are too well known to require pointing 
out. The celebrated “A te, o cara,” did not go so 
well as usual; but Grisi’s Polacca, as it is called 
—because no one can sing it with that wonderful 
rapidity and perfect articulation peculiar to ber, 
and at the same time with the ease and grace- 
fulness necessary to the composition—was ad- 
mirably executed. The favourite martial duet, 
“ Suoni la tromba,” by Fornasari and Lablache, does 
not go off well: it seems as if the harmony, being 
chiefly in thirds, requires a more perfect accord- 
ance than can be got with their voices. There is 
often a peculiarity in voices, though what it con- 
sists in we do not pretend to say, which enables 
them to harmonise in a more or less perfect man- 
ner: members of the same family generally sing 
together with better effect than others. Fornasarl 
and Lablache do not sing the duet with that har- 
mony that Tamburini and Lablache did. Mario 
sang the elegant adagio, “ Ella é tremante,” with 
great taste; and at the close of the opera the prin- 
cipal singers were honoured with bouquets and the 
accompanying bravoes of applause. : 

On Thursday, we had the old favourite Do» 
Giovanni, with a very effective cast: Grisi, Dona 
Anna; Sanchioli, Elvira; Castellan, Zerlina; with 
Fornasari, Mario, and the Lablaches. The gene- 
ral performance of the opera was most satisfactory. 
Castellan sang “‘ Batti, batti,” and her part of “ La 
ci darem,” excellently, though taking too much 
liberty with the original. Sanchioli sang with 
great attention to the music; but her intonation 
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‘« sti hink, imperfect. Forna’ari takes the 
2 “gy Juan aie. The other acccm- 
lished singers were, as usual, first-rate. Lablache’s 
C as Leporello is as ludicrous as ever. The 
encores were very numerous, which we regret, as 
occupying too much time, and because we think 
them erroneous in principle ; for the recollection of 
acharming piece of music is more pleasing than 
the immediate recurrence of the same sensations. 

Drury Lane.—Madame Anna Thillon made her 
curtsy to a full house at Drury Lane on Thurs- 
day evening, in her original character of Caterina, 
in Auber’s opera The Crown Jewels; and was re- 
ceived with vast applause. Several new songs, 
by various composers, were introduced by Miss 
Poole, Diana ; Mr. Anderson, Enrique ; and Bor- 
rani, Rebolledo. : ; 

Princess's Theaire.—Ernestine, a pleasing drama, 
and very effectively enacted by Wallack, Cooper, 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss E. Stanley, and Miss May, 
has been produced here with perfect success. 








VARIETIES. 


Cockle- Bread.—Last week we published a note to 

the effect that cockle-bread was the same with cocket- 
bread, the latter being described as a second kind 
of best wheaten bread; but on examining into the 
subject somewhat closely, it does not appear to us 
that there is necessarily any connexion between the 
two terms. In fact, the quotations given by Mr. 
Dyce in Peele’s Works, vol. i. p. 236, distinctly 
shew the contrary; and we think Mr. Halliwell 
right in giving the two as separate words in his 
Dictionary of Archaisms. We are averse to conjec- 
ture in matters of philology; and it is unnecessary 
to observe, that mere similarity between words is 
not sufficient proof of their identity. We cannot 
discover a single quotation which tends to establish 
a connexion between cockle-bread and cocket- 
bread, For all we know, they may be as distinct 
as muffins and crumpets. 

The Royal Society of Musicians observed their 
108th anniversary this week, which was well at- 
tended and liberally supported. 

Vaurhall Gardens, it is stated, will make another 
effort by opening on Whitmonday upon the plan of 
the last most unluckily unseasonable season. 

The West London Institution for the Cure and Re- 
lief of Persons afflicted with Consumption and Chest 
Diseases had its annual fancy and dress ball by pri- 
vate subscription in aid of this meritorious Charity 
on Thursday evening in the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The increasing assemblage from year to year shews 
the growing estimation in which this institution is 
held. All the arrangements were highly creditable 
tothe management. 

The Fifth Anniversary of the Birmingham Athenic 
Institute went off with éclat on Tuesday, Lord John 
Manners, president, in the chair. 

The late T. Hood.—10001. have been funded for 
the family of our late friend, and 2002. more, of 
the subscription, will soon be similarly invested. 
The members of the committee, with Mr. David 
Sslomons at their head, have also subscribed 10/. 
each for a monument to his memory in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 

Telegraphic Communication.—The British Govern- 
ment, by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and the French Government, by the Minister of 
the Interior, have granted permission to two gen- 
tlemen, the projectors of the sub-marine telegraph, 
to lay it down from coast to coast. The site 
selected is from Cape Grisnez, or from Cape 
Blancnez, on the French side, to the South Fore- 
laud, on the English coast. The soundings be- 
tween these headlands are gradual, varying from 
seven fathoms near the shore on either side, to 
4 maximum of 37 fathoms in mid-channel. The 
lords of the Admiralty have also granted per- 
mission to the same gentlemen to lay down a 
sub-marine telegraph between Dublin and Holy- 
head, which is to be carried on from the latter 

place to Liverpool and London. The materials 


for the former are already undergoing the pro- 
cess of insulation, and are in that state of forward- 
ness which will enable the projectors to have 
them completed and placed in position by about 
the first week in June. Upon the completion of 
this electric telegraph across the English Channel, 
it is stated that a similar one, on a most gigantic 
scale, will be attempted to be formed, under the 
immediate sanction and patronage of the French 
Administration, connecting the shores of Africa 
with those of Europe, and thus opening a direct 
and lightning-like communication between Mar- 
seilles and Algeria. It has been doubted by se- 
veral scientific men whether this is practicable, 
and, indeed, whether even the project between 
the coasts of France and England can be accom- 
plished; but it has been proved by experiments, 
the most satisfactory in their results, that not only 
can it be effected, but effected without any con- 
siderable difficulty. —Globe. 

New South Wales. — A society projected under 
the title of the “ Australian Society for the Im- 
provement of Agriculture and Useful Arts” was a 
year ago in progress of formation in Sydney. The 
contemplated objects of the society are, the im- 
provement of agriculture, as well as turning to ac- 
count the mineral resources of Australia, the pro- 
motion of all those arts and branches of science 
which relate to native productions, and to collect 
from every quarter, and communicate to the Austra- 
lian public in a cheap form, the best information 
whereby the agricultural produce, animal produc- 
tions, minerals, ores, and fossils, may be raised to 
their highest value either for domestic purposes or 
for exportation. 

Enigma. 
Primum tolle, vides quod gramine ludit aperto, 
Et prebet lautis ne dapes. 
Caudam deme, patet quod sylvis floret ubique, 
Et quod pauperibus commoda multa tulit. 
Viscera tolle, manet quod nobis gloria constat, 
Atque olim nostrim nomina cuique dedit. 
Totum pone, jacet vasté quod mole recumbit, 
Quod nisi tu solvas, stultus asellus eris. 
Trinity Col/ege, Cambridge. C. De La Prymg. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gray’s Elegy, illuminated in the Missal Style by Owen 
Jones, imp. 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. ele antly bound. — Walter; a 
Drama, with Minor Poems, by G. Warmington, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
—Comprehensive Atlas, imp. 8vo, 15:.—Outlines of Qualita- 
tive Analysis, by H. Will, with Preface by Baron Liebig, 
8vo, 6s.—Nan Darrell, by Miss Pickering, fep. 6s. — Ame- 
rica; its Realities and Resources, by F. Wyse, vols. 8vo, 
2. 2s.—Law of Fire and Life Insurance, by G. D. B. Beau- 
mont, 2d edit. 8vo, 5s.—Bower’s Memoranda of Difficult 
Subjects in Anatomy, Surgery, &c., 2d edit. 32mo, 3s. 6d — 
Liebig’s Physiology applied, by J. Leeson, Part 1. 8vo, 6s.— 
Naology ; or, Treatise on the Origin, &c. of Sacred Struc- 
tures, Svo, 15s.—The Oath a Divine Ordinance, by D. X. 
Junhin, 12mo, 5s. (New York). — Dr. G. B. Cheever’s De- 
fence of Capital Punishments, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. (New York). 
—The Mysteries of Tobacco, by the Rev. B. J. Lane, 
12mo, 3s. (New York). — Life in California, by an Ameri- 
can, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Dr. Wolff’s Mission to Bokhara, 
3d edit. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s.—Walker’s Analysis of Beauty, new 
edit. royal 8vo, 2ls.— Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
by E. J. Vernon, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Hook’s Church Dictionary, 
5th edit. 12mo, 10s.—Hamilton’s Cabinet of Music, Vol. 1. 
fol. 15s.—Observations on the Book of Genesis and Exodus, 
with Sermons, by the late R. Forsyth, 12mo, 5s.—Complete 
Grazier, 8th edit., by Wm. Youatt, 8vo, 18s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 

(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 

indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1846. h. ms. 1846. h. 

Aprill8 . . . 1159196] April22... 11 
Ee 7 6 tee 

1. 6s 

oe 


Ss. 
6 
7 
3 


‘oT 
15 
4 


— 58 52:7 4.00 
— 58 399 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


y 
S URE of STAMMERING.—No. XII. 
Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, 
22d July, 1842. 
DEAR Sir—I cannot allow my son to take his departu: 
out expressing my sincere thanks for the effective cure you have performed 
on him, in ten days, of a distressing impediment in speech, for which 
I had previously sought the assistance of two other gentlemen, who per- 
fectly failed in their attempt, notwithstanding their assurance to me of suc- 
cess. I therefore feel doubly sensible of the efficacy of your method of treating 
the painful habit of iz» ani you heartily in havi 
so speedily and effectually accomplished that which others ay 
failed to perform. Any assistance by way mee which it is in my 
power to afford you, I shall at all times be most peoes te give, and I am 
sure my son, who must feel most grateful to you for the services you have 
bestowed on him, will be equally anxious to make known your ability to 
cure, by such natural means, the affliction of stammering. 
I remain, dear Sir, with best wishes, yours faithfully, 


G. T. Tavtor. 





Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb d for imp’ » retains its y 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 
Henprtr’s Paxservative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
dition, is dingly agi ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 
Hewpain’s Mogrting is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 











His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 
Hanparix's Corp Cream or Roszs, prepared in great pertection. 
Improvep Scourtne Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
apa aeaonaaraca Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 
ottle. 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 
Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 
Lists of their Spine eye y abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 

E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Public an inspection 

of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which has been greatly increased 

to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 

4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas each; Lady’s 

Gold Watches, 8 Guineas eac! Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1856, 1840, and 1842. 

35 Cockspur Street, 8% Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


r 7 
IRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of 
CREDIT.—The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK issue. 
Circular Notes for the use of Travellers and Resid nm the Conti 
These Notes are payable at every important place in Europe, and thus 
enable a traveller to vary his route without inconvenience; no expense is 
incurred except the price of the stamp, and when cashed no charge is 
je for commission. 











These Notes may be obtained either at the Head Office of the London 
and Westminster Bank, in Lothbury, or at the Branches of the Bank, viz.: 
1 St. James's Square; 213 High Holborn ; 4 Stratford Place, Oxford Street ; 
3 Wellington Street, Borough; and 87 High Street, Whitechapel. 

By order of the Board, 


JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 


NDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of 
the QUEEN and H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—NOW OPEN, at 
the Large Room, Cry Hall, Piccadilly, the NEW ZEALAND EX- 
HIBITION and AUSTRALIAN GALLERY, bei: 
tion of the Natives and Scene 
Gsoroz Frencu ANnoas. 


and Splendid Collection. 
Open trom ten till dusk. Admission One Shilling, 


ISTULA INFIRMARY, 
Charterhouse Square. 
@The TENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity will be 
held at the Albion, Aldersgate Street, on MONDAY, April 27, 1846: 
The Right Hon. Joun Jounson (Lord Mayor), President, in the Chair 
Vice-Presidents, 
Digby, the oo Hon. Earl Pereira, General 
Denman, the Right Hon. Lord Chief | Copeland, W. ‘T 
Justice 
Tindal, the Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Justic 
Patteson, the Hon, Sir J. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart., Ald. 
Maclean, Major-General Sir H., 
G, 








+ Eaq., Ald., M.P. 
Gibbs, Michael, sq. Aid.” 
Humphery, John, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Kelly, Thomas, Esq., Ald. 

Wilson, Samuel, Esq., Ald. 
Barclay, wean er M.P. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Inventor of Printing.—We have not room for the 
discussion to prove that John Gutenberg, the inventor of 
rinting, was born at Kuttenberg in Bohemia, and not at 
ayence or Strasburg, as claimed by these cities. M. 
Wrnaricky, curate of Kowan, the author, may be perfectly 
o— in stating, as far as we can examine into the histori- 
cal and critical authorities quoted, that he was born there 
in 1412, took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Prague, Nov. 
14th, 1445, and brought out his immortal invention in May- 
ence in 1450. 
Enratum.—Page 336, col. i. line 3, for biographers, read 





biographies, 





ing’ Major-General Sir J. 
Law, G.C.B. 
Marshall, Sir Chapman, Ald. 
Tenuent, Sir James Emerson 

Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Stewards. 

Masterman, John, Esq., M.P., V.P, 
Ogden, Wihiam Bernard, Esq, 
Olive, Jeremiah, Esq. 
Richardson, Henry ¥F., Esq. 
Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 


Masterman, Joh Esq., M.P. 
Saltmarshe, Christopher, Esq. 
Sebright, Thomas Gage, Esq. 





Brooke, Samuel Bendry, Esq. 
Carrathers, Richard, Esq. 
Darling, Daniel Addison, 5 
Freshfield, James William, Esq. 
Hastie, Archibald, Esq., M.P. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq., V.P. - ne, Daniel, Esq. 
Labouchere, John, Esq. ilkinson, James, Esq. 

Dinner on Table at half-past Five o’Cloek precisely. Tickets (One 
Guinea each) may be procured of any of the Stewards; or at the bar of 
the Albion Tavera. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

—The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, are respectfully in- 
formed that an EXTRA NIGHT will take place on THURSDAY " 
April the 23d, 1846, when woes (for the first time this Season), 
Rossini’s Opera, entitled IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
Rosina, Madame Grisi; Bertha, Madame Bellini; Il Conte d’Almaviva, 
Sigr. Mario; Bartolo, Sigr. Lablache; Basilio, Sigr. F. Lablache; Figaro, 
Sigr. Fornasari. 


the course of the Eveni Me egy te apes pow Lg tl LINDA 
Mot hich Mt 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, fep. Svo, 7s. Gd. 
| Pae~: INNOCENTIUM: Thoughts in Verse 
on Christian Children, their Ways and their Privileges, 
By the Author of “ The Christian Year.” 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. 





DICHAMOUNI. In wi adame Castellan and Madlle. G. bill. 
will ’ 
lowed by various Novelties in the Batenr DEPARTMENT ; 
Pet Ao Madile, Lucile e Petit Stephan, 
Mesdiles. Mi , Demelisse, Cassan, Madlle. Le Mfaglionle M. Gosselin, 
M. Bertrand, M. Di Mattia, and M. Perrot. 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 
Opera Coionnade. 


Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 


CCLESIASTICAL MUSIC.—A COURSE of 

FOUR LECTURES onthe HISTORY and hier Rag 

of 4 cOLRSIASTICAL (ng ve fl 3 delivered by Mr. DWIG 

GANTTER at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on the Yollowing 

THURSDAY EVENINGS Epil sone May 7th, 14th, and 28th; with 

Choral Illustrations. The Choir selected from Westminster Abbey, St. 

Paul’s, and various Choral Societies. Organ, Mr. Cooper of St. Paul’s. 

Prospectuses to be obtained of the principal Music-sellers; of Mr. 

Burne, 17 Portman Street; Mr. Parker, 445 West Strand; Mr. Nutt, 
158 Fleet Street; and Mr. Gantter, 1 Upper Gower Street. 


Fee aan te vs of Loupon.- 
The following are the days on which ¢ z u 8 
wif ate places the GARDENS nthe Regents Park daving the ap 
ance from 3 to 6 o'clock. 








Saturdays, Mey : aos 1. 
” 


» Saly, : = is. 
the 20th instant, is the 


Qe. 6d. each. at day Tl ey may be ob- 
awed —s order of a Fellow. at the Gardens; or at the Office, 11 ieaniver 


The Pas Babinition of Domestic Poultry, &c. will take place from the 20th 
of June to the 4th of July. 


11 Hanover Square. WILLIAM OGILBY, Hon. Secretary, 








By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


REPRINT of the NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
Be ready for publication on or before the Sth of May ext. se” S84 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Thursday, Second Edition, revised, 3 vols, Svo, 42s. 
L IVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
un from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George IV. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, a New Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Conquest of Cana sane, and tho Pountatton of Gn man Empire —" 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens, 


Early in May, small fre Price 6s. vino Illustrations on Wood, 
by Samuxt Parmer), 


ICTURES from ITALY. 
« By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Bradbury and Evans, 90 Fleet Street, and Whitefriars. 


(> Messrs, Bradbury and Evans have also the gratification of 
announcin: 


A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
By Mr, DICKENS, 
To b2 published in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, is now in = preparation 








LITERATURE AND ART, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE aoe WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open DAILY from TEN till FIVE 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. —The Fellows 


ited to attend a PUBLIC 





of the Society of poiieeeates i any 
MEETING, at the yee ASON'S 'S TAVER on MONDAY, the 20th of 


de reeks t of baling i he sexiens consideration the present state 
a society, Chair will be taken precisely at Two o’Cloc'! 


TpRAwne GALLERY, 18} Maddox Street.— 
The different routines of instruction are conducted by the most 
eminent Artists, 





W. ROBT. DICKINSON, Secretary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

URS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

WILL OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, MONDAY, April. #7. 
Open from Nine till Dusk. 





Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
raph rng woth Nets to receive the Committee’s Report, and 
bed the purchase of Works of Art, will 
be held in ‘the THEATRE. ROYAL DRURY LANE, by the kind per. 
mission oa ag Bunn, Esq., on TUESDAY, the 28th inst., at 11 foe 1: 12 
o'clock precise! 
His ant Highness the Duxe of Camsrtinee will preside. 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 2 Honorary 
LBWIS POCOCK, F.3.A, Secretaries, 


4 Trafalgar Square, April 14, 1846. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 
RR 
ie Gunpowser, al 3 vvlack pocctest hi aioe 
To be followed bya ee nm Naval Architecture, by 
Captain FISHBOURNE, R.N., which will be ‘duly announced, 
L. H, J. TONNA, Sec. 


Members may obtain special tickets to admit four friends to each lecture 


‘AYDON’S NEW PICTURES | of Aristeides 
of a six for the House of Lords, to illus- 
Hall, ‘Up-staira to fo Sean are NOW. OFEN at he —_— 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


New Work on Early Education, 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
ARLY INFLUENCES. 
By the Author of ** Truth without Prejudice.”’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, 


TRUTH without PREJUDICE, Second 
Edition. 32. 6d. 





In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. Loe uniforml — — 's ** History 
f the Russian Chare 
HE DOCTRINE of the RUSSIAN CHURCH: 
being Translations, by the Rev. R. W. BLACKMORE, 
Eaited by the Rev. W. PALMER 
Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chppotiyens ~% Waterloo Place; and Parker, 
xford. 





In Syo, price 12g, 


ERMONS PREACHED in LENT, 1845, and 


oa several former oats ~ 9pm = University of Cambridge. 


Formerly Feliow of Trinity” oat e ‘Came * sand Princi al lof Bisho: 
College, Calcutta; Chaplain lies, Grace das ur S * 


Price lis. half- bound, or in circuit binding for Travellers, 


HE BRITISH ATLAS of INTERN AL 
COMMUNICATION, containing 11 coloured Maps, vir, :—'y, 
New Maps of England and Wales, in six sheets, corrected to Novem. 
ber 1845; Canals and ee the British Isles ; Scotland; Ir i 
Geological ine of Sogand and oe eo fally coloured; with ‘an lan? 
uctory Memoir on the History and present Stat 
eation in the United Kin or we iam # of Railway Coumui. 
This Selection of Mapse and the accompanying M. 
vi eee oe to Members - Parliament, Rgincers eg amt 
sistan: olicitors, Surveyors, an’ 1 
pa me On o yors, ersons iuterested in Railway 


London : Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street, 





Rutherford’s Hutton's Mathematics. 
1 thick volume 8vo, bound in cloth, price lés, 
UTTON’S (CHARLES) COURSE y 
MATREN STI, composed for the use of the Royal Milit 
Academy. new and carefully corrected Edition, entirely “remodelled 
pen pe to the course of instruction now pursued in the Royal 
tary Academy. 7 
By W. RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S, 
Of the Royal ae oe Woolwich, 


HUTTON’S RECREATIONS in SCIENCE 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By E. RIDDLE. Price 10s, 


PB + agg for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside, and can i procure 





Price 6s. 6d. boards, 
LAYFAIR’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; 


containing the First Six Books of Euclid ; with a 
the Quadrature of the eee and the Geom: metry” of 5 ~ gga 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri; rigonometry. 
in which the Notes are haaten to Students, and the vention on Tr 
nometry are re-arranged le “Y 


Supplement « on 


By the Rev. P. KELLAND, A.M_., F.R.S. London and FE, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edin 
Bell and a and Oliver and cn — h ; Longman, Brown. 
reen, and Longmans, an or oud ian, 





Hancock's Musical Preceptors, 
In a neat wrapper, price 2s, each, 


CCORDIAN INSTRUCTIONS, with a selec. 


tion of Favourite Airs, Arran and Fi Figured for both French 
and German Instruments, on a new principle, by C. HANCOCK, 


FLUTE PRECEPTOR, by which the Art of 
Playing the Flute is rendered perfectly easy, and may be obtained withou; 
a - a a master; with ~— wath flute from one to cight keys, 1 
w! added a tion of Favourite as Li br 
C. HANCOCK, seuaieenemninnens 


VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, by which the Art of 
Playing the Violin is rendered tly easy, and may be obtained without 
of a master; to which is added a ‘selection of Favourite Ain, ar 
ranged as preliminary lessons, by C. HANCOCK. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be bal, \s 
order, of all Book and Music-sellers in the kingdom. 





Now performing, and published this day, price 2s. 
jvees JEFFREYS; 
a Play in Five Acts. 
By HENRY SPICER, a3 

Author of “ Honesty,” “ "Phe a a ” ¢ Lost and Won,” &c+ 
“ The plot is skilfully constructed, the action generally brisk, the cho- 
racters are strongly muked, while "they bevy react os after nature; and 
the dialogue is always terse and — and sometimes sparkles with pas- 
uty. The character is drawn to the life, and was played 
by Phelps, which suited the part admirably, and a» 
quite in character with the historical 

Saditions of the original. Mrs. Warner was quite at home in the charac- 
of Lady Grace; and we must not forget to notice, with especial com- 

bed ba the acting of Mr. Scharfe, in a small part of Tory Tom. The 
play ‘was put upon the stage with the test ble attention to sceni: 
remy aa ea received by a crowded house with vociferous approbation. 
After the fall o of the curtain, the author was called for, and bowed his ac- 

knowl its from a private box.” —Morning Chronicle. 








Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, a Waterloo Pls d 
eae De ightons, Cassbridge. ee 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An ANALYSIS of BISHOP PEARSON’S 
EXPOSITION of the CREED. 5s. 


2. FIVE SERMONS on OUR LORD’S 
TEMPTATION. 62. 64. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


AOLOGY ; or, a Treatise on the Origin, 
Progress, and Symbolical Im; of the Sacred Structures of the 
most eminent Nations sad Ages of the World. 

‘eon of 8 A pe pt onary M.A, ai Fell 

v umberston, an Leicestershire ; sometime Fellow 
and Tudor Cae Hall, Cambridge. 
London: F. and J. Rivi Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place tt J, 8. Crossley. 








OTICE to BOOK-BUYERS.— 
Parts II. and III., for 1 of J. R, SMITH’S CATALOGUE of 
2700 Choice, Useful, and Curious oks, at ve: zoqueed patiee, anges 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St, James’s Square: 
Patron—H. R. H. Prince ALBERT, 


The Library is now 
which has been taken and 


a collection of 25,000 
Pall Mall, in 1841. a 
scription. The sixth year of the io Seateanes com cemmnennes, on el Ist of 
May, on which ae She the annual su! soe soe ne oe 
nual Meeting of the Subscri will be iit’ be held’on 8 Saturday, the 
30th of May. 

By order of the Committee, 


April 16th, 1846, J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





on ap or sent by poet on receipt of eight postage 
frank them. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, London. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 

By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D, 

Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure ae 

every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not onl 
pagers latest , and ofa rabeewe 

racter, but that it is couvege ia je and interesting 

is difficult to me part of te volume as more. de 
bw g a all are are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and 


5s London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 








blood is combined with a sort of brutal joco- 
sity; ; and the result . rH cana combining the spitefiulness with the 

The whole of this character is worked out by Mr. 
Spicer in a nice spirit of ony The principal actors appeared on the 
stage, and then there was a loud call for the author.”—Times. 


This is a Dee TO a yd clever reproduction of an historical personage. 
An 


Plays of this descri; , based on the great points of our counttys 
histone if well and sensibly mi managed, are most commonly ress 
in regard to the present Ere 
the part of the ever- less and merciless judge; 
elicited much applause, feverish haste he Swell in sending more 
victims to the scaffold. The other er were very creditably sas- 
tained. At the fall of the curtain, Mrs. Warner, Mr. Phelps, a atom 
Marston, a to gone my the author (Mr. Spicer) was also loudly called 
for.”—Morni: 

G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
Hi CCLBS AST RS ANGLICAN 


a Treatiseon PREACHING. In a Series of Letters to 4 a 
Clergyman, 
“i By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M. Ay 

Late Student of Christ Charch, Oxon. 
gtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The PORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, Seventh Edition, 4s. 





In 8vo, price ls. 


TRE PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT of 
| HOURS GAINED from BUSINESS: an Inaugural Par 
delivered March 11, 1946, to the Members and Friends of the Brig 
Atheneum and Young Men’s Literary Union. absent: 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. AND - 
Chaplain in Ordinar: to the Queen, and to the Queen ‘Daag, 
tual Curate of St. George's Chapel, Brighton, and Prea 
incoln’s Inn. oti 
Published by request. (The profits-of the sale will be given 
Library Fund of the Institution.) ane 
Rivingtons, St. ) ah Churchyard and Waterloo Place, i 
ee ont sold by all the Booksellers in Brighton. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Illustrations of the History of Architecture. 
Vol. II., royal 4to, 40 plates, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


NCIENTand MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 
Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the most Remark- 
able difices in the World. 
Chronologically arranged by J. GAILHABAUD. 
Descri Notices, by E. Barron, Lanorors, 
wih avhndot eae L ~-pateranoeng Kee, The ‘Translations re- 
A. Iity P. ARUNDALE and T. L. Donaupson, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll. 
¥ London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 


OHN’S STANDARD LI BRARY. 
d Foreign Auth carefully ited, 
Mi , ty printed im post Bro (each volume containing from 500 to 600 
pase) at the low price of 3s. Gd. per volume. 
ROSCOE’S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of 
it Notes, ices 
10 5 aoeete the isale by nceenie Borgia, an Index, and 
Three fine Plates. Complete in Two Vols. 


. 
ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE MEDICI, 
ifi 5 luding the Copyright Notes and Illustrations, 
called the Magniticert wand complete E lion, carefully revised, with a 
vi Memoir of the Author by his Son. (Will be ready on the 25th of April), 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS and RE- 
MAINS of the Meyer by don» Fosvan, tndex, and fine Portrait In One 
Volume. 


SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES on the PHILO- 
ere HISTORY, Temata ys Caio hind eum 
in One Volume, fine Portrait. 


SISMONDI’S HISTORY of the LITERA- 
UTH of EUROPE. Translated by Roscor. A New 
ed = atthe Notes of the last French Edition. The Specimens 
of early French, Italian, Spanish, and Portug try, are 
into English Verse by Cary, Wrrren, Roscog, and others. Complete in 
Two Vols, with a new Memoir of the Author, an enlarged Index, and 
Two fine Portraits. 

*.* observe to order Bonn’s STANDARD LrsrAry Eprtions, which are 
the aly ones entitled to congain the copyright portions, as, notwithstanding 
that an injunction has been obtained inst an unprincipled assum: of 
this property, editions purporting to complete, although g: ) are 
still put forth under false pretences. 


York Street, Covent Garden. 











The Third Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s., of 
DP rourr’s NARRATIVE ofhis MISSION 
to BOKHARA. 
London: Published for the Author, by John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now ready, new and cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 14s. 
TALY, PAST and PRESENT. 
By L. MARIOTTI, History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
“The work is admirable, As full of beauty in diction as in thought,"— 
Sir B. Bulwer Lytton, Bart, 
“T recognise the rare characteristics of genius.”—B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P, 
“A bird's-eye view of the subject, that will revive the recollections of 
he scholar, and seduce the tyro into a longer course of reading.” —Athenaum. 
Also, by the same Author, nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BLACK-GOWN PAPERS, 


Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 


0 BOOKBUYERS.—A LIST of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, in ull Classes of Literature, marked at extremely 
moderate prices, post-free, on application. 


W. Heath, 294 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 








Mantell on the Microscope. 
Now ready, with 12 Coloured =e —< several Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 


THOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES; or, a 
Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the Microscope. 


By GIDEON A. MANTELL, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Author of Medals of Creation,” “The Wonders of Geology,” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Peter Parley's Europe (Genuine Edition). 
Elegantly bound in scarlet cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TALes ABOUT EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, 
and AMERICA, 
By PETER PARLEY. 
Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, with One Hundred and Fighty Engravings. 
Also, by the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 
Pa.ry’s TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. Price 7s. 6d. 
Partey’s TALES ABOUT ENGLAND. Price 7s. 6d. 
Parry's TALEs ABout CHRisTMAS. Price 7s. 6d. 
Pantey’s TALES ABOUT PLANTS. Edited by Mrs. Loupoyr. 
Price 7s. 6a. 
Pantey’s TALES ABouT THE SEA. Price 4s. 6d. 
Pantey’s TALES ABOUT THE SuN. Price 4s. Gd. 
PaRLEY’s TALES ABOUT GREECE. Price 4s. 6d. 
Panuer's TALEs ABout RomE anv ITaty. Price 4s. 6d. 
Partey’s TALES ABOUT Grocrapny. Price 4s. 6d. 


fantnr's TALEs anout UntversaL History. Price 


Pantey’s TALES ABOUT TH Y 
P= aS eer E MyrTHotocy or GREECE 


aranuar’s TaLEs anour THe UnitEep States. Price 


Pe Lives oF FRANKLIN AND WASHINGTON, Price 


The above popular works by this 
celebrated author can be had in a hand- 
laters Case, Glass Door, Lock and Key, price 4/. 12s. 
* Printed for Thomas Tegs, 73 Cheapside and may be had of all 


* * Please to order Tegg’s Editions. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street. 





M®: COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES 


f MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE who flourished during the Reign of George Il, (with Original Letters); com- 
oaeing Dr. Johnson—Adam Smith (with an Analytical View of his great work)—Lavoisier—Gibbon—Sir J, Banks—and 


D’Alembert. Royal 8vo, with Portraits. 


(Just ready. 


IL. 
MARSTON; or, The SOLDIER and STATESMAN. 


By the Rev, G, CROLY, LL.D., Author of ‘‘Salathiel,” &c. 


3 vols, (Just ready. 


III, 


TRAVELS of LADY 


forming the Completion of her “‘ Memoirs.” 8 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 31s, 6d. bound, 


HESTER STANHOPE; 


(Just ready, 


IV. ; 
VISCOUNT FEILDING and CAPTAIN KENNEDY'S 


TRAVELS in ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. 


Vv. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author of 
‘* Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘‘ Mount Sorel,” &c, 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


VI. 
CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss PARDOE, Authoress of ‘‘The City of the Sultan,” 
&c. 8 vols. [Now ready. 


Vil. 

LIVES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. Vol. I., comprising William the 
Conqueror. Printed and illustrated uniformly with Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” Price 
10s, 6d. bound. (Now ready. 


2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, bound, 





[Now ready, 
Vill, 


The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


“ The subject of this work is well adapted to Mrs, Trollope’s pen. She 
has immortalised herself by her ‘ Barnaby,’ and Mrs. Roberts is Barnaby 
on the Continent. If critics were as precise as naturalists, they would 
place ‘ The Robertses’ in the same genus as ‘Gil Blas.’”"—Brilannia, 

“ The of the Rob are told in a strain of sarcastic 
humour, combined with brilliant powers of description, that render this 
work one of the best and most amusing that has yet issued from Mrs. 
Trollope’s popular pen, It is, in truth, a delightful story—full of incident, 

bounding in h delineation of ch and leading the reader 
"—Sunday Times. 








onward with a 





ly i Power of 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





HON. MISS EDEN’S PRINCES ann PEOPLE or INDIA. 
Lithographed by LOWES DICKINSON. 
This beautiful work especially relates to the Punsaus, and contains Portraits of some of the chief actors in the late 


events. 


A very few copies only remain, the stones having been destroyed. 


Price 47. 14s, 6d. bound; coloured and mounted, 10/. 10s.; bound, cloth sides, 11/. 11s,, whole morocco, 12/, 12s, 


DICKINSON and SON, 114 New Bond Street. 





C, KNIGHT anp CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
HUDIBRAS, and other Works of SAMUEL BUTLER, By 
A. Ramsar. Price ls., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 19: 
containing, ‘* The Eye-Witness—The Landed Aristocracy, the League, 
and the Country;” ‘* The Caricatarist’s Portrait Gallery—Edmund 
Burke ;” ‘* Floral Tastes of London and other large Cities; “ Edu- 
cation for the Army,” &c. 


KNIGHT'S MAPS FOR THE TIMES. 
No. III. The Panjab and Gurhwal, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, 
6d.; coloured, 9d. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


OOKHAM’S -ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY. 2stablished 1764. Contains 100,000 Volumes. 
bent NF beapeaks the aa cea Gils Linea ns 
for hi ears, vant is Library, as 
fe oldest ori in the Metropolis. The entire Catalogues areal the 
disposal of Subscribers paying 3/. 3s. per annum. 
SFA liberal supply of every New Work immediately. 
N.B."The Addenda for 1846 now ready, gratis, and post-free. 
15 Old Bond Street. 











In fep. 8vo, price 5s, cloth lettered, 
oO E M Ss. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, in § vols, cloth, 
HE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of FREE 


NATIONS CONSIDERED in relation to their Domestic Institu- 
tions and External Policy. 
By W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1$6 Strand. 


HE LIBRARIAN’S REVIEW, and 

POLEMICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price Sixpence, is the 
only Magazine published on the First of every Month that is strictly 
devoted to a Review of Literature. Its Criticisms are characterised 
by independence and common sense,—two ingredi HH} 





Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 
A Grammar after Rask, with Readings in Prose and Verse, and 
otes for the use of Learners, 
By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon, 
The Student is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more comprehensive, 


and not less trustworthy, guide to this tongue than has hitherto been 
placed within his reach, 


SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
Fen agg eg) ITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.3.A, % stout vols., post Svo 
cloth, 16s." . ' hag 


CURTOSITIES of HERALDRY, 


with Illustrations from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, 
with many Engravings from Designs by the Author, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 


Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M, A, LOWER. 
Second Edition, post Bvo, woodcuts, cloth, 6s. of 


An interesting volume, which comes home to everybody. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





In 8vo0, price 6s. 6d. 
INDICIZ IGNATIANZ;; or, the Genuine 


Writings of St. Ignatius, as exhibited in the Ancient Syriac Ver- 
sion, vindicated from the Charge of Heresy. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM CURETON, M.A., F.R.S., 
Of the British Museum, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Athanasian Creed, 
In Bvo, price lds. 
THE CONFESSION of OUR CHRISTIAN 


H, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, illustrated 
from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, by parallel Passages 
from the an Writers of the First Five Centuries, and the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

By the Rev. JOHN RADCLIFFE, M.A., 
Reetor of St. Anne, Limehouse; Vicar of Doddington and Teynham, 
Kent; and formerly Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 





t 
found in literary reviews. “t ” 
Tar Ons Numaza. 


W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. fep. 4to, price 2ls. 


BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY: 
Ballads and other Poems; with Prose Introductions descrip- 
tive of the Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlande 


By Mrs, D. OGILVY, : 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by R, R, M*IAN. 
G, W, Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





Rivi 2 St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 12s, 


ECTURES on the COLLECTS of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. — First Series. (From Advent to the 
Fifth Sunday after Easter.) 


By FRANCIS D. LEMPRIERE, M.A., 
Formerly of Trinity wo Cambridge; Reetor of Newton St. Pe- 
trock, Devon. Author of * Lessons on the Prophecies.” 


Riving » St. Paul’s Ch d, and Waterloo Place, 


A SECOND SERIES is in preparation. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


— 





New Wiorks in Miscellaneous Literature. 





1. 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 168. 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
. The LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
LADY DALMENY’S “SPANISH LADY’S LOVE.” 
The CORN LAWS of ATHENS and ROME. 
. HOOD’S POEMS. 
. The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
WILKES’S UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPE- 
DITION. 
. DUVEYRIER’S POLITICAL VIEWS of FRENCH 
AFFAIRS. 


8, ADMINISTRATION of CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

9. LANDOR’S COLLECTED WRITINGS—NEW IMA- 
GINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

On the GOVERNMENT of DEPENDENCIES. 


Py kee 


_ 


10. 


2. 

PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 83d 
Olympiad. By the Author of “A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy.” 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 

3. 

PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at HOME 
and ABROAD. With Sketches of Country Life. By Sy1- 
VANus. Post 8vo,10s. 6d. 


" 4. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, written in a COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. Illuminated in the Missal Style, by 
Owen Jonzs. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


5. 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. From Records in the Swiss Archives. By a Wan- 
dering Artist. 2 vols. post 8vo,18s. [On Wednesday next. 


6. 

RAILWAYS: their Rise, Progress, and Con- 
struction. With Remarks on Railway Accidents. By Ro- 
BERT RitcuiE, F.R.S.8.A. “Fep. 8vo, Woodcuts, 9s. 

> [On Thursday next. 


Mrs. ELIOT M ONTAUBAN’S TRAVELS. 
A Year and a Day in the East; or, Wanderings over Land 
and Sea. Post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


8. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 
Rewritten by GaaHaM Witumore, A.M., Geo. CLEMENTS, 
and Wa. Tate. 8vo, 28s.; bound, 29s. 

9. 

MOHUN LAL’S LIFE of the AMIR DOST 
MAHOMED KHAN, of CABOUL. 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits. [In a few days. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale for 
Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert” and “ Ger- 
trude.” Fep. 8vo. [In a few days. 


ll. 
The Rev. W. SHEPHERD’S HORZ APOS- 
TOLICZ; or, Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and 
" Writings of the Apostles. Fep. 8vo. [Un a few days. 


12. 
The Rev. Dr.S. T. BLOOMFIELD’SEPITOME 
EVANGELICA; or, Connected: Selections from the Greek 
Gospels. With Notes and Clavis. 18mo. [Jn a few days. 


13. 
Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE and 
CZERSKI’S SCHISM from the ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


14. 
Dr. TRAVERS TWISS’S EXAMINATION 
of the OREGON QUESTION, in respect to Facts and the 
Law of Nations. 8vo, Maps, 12s. 


15. , 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDEN- 
ING: its History and present State; its Theory and Prac- 
tice. New Edition. 8vo, 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


16. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of AGRI- 
CULTURE: the Theory and Practice of Cultivation; the 
Economy and Management of Farms. New Edition. 8vo, 
1000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


17. 
LOUDON’S. ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; 
including all found in, or introduced into, Great Britain. 
New Edition, 8vo, 10,000 Woodcuts, 73s. 6d. 


18. 
LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS: a 
Cajalegue of all Plants indigenous to, or introduced into, 
Britain. New Edition. 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


——————— 
——— 
8 New Burlington Street, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 





I. 
In 8 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 


MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITEs 
CONTAINING THE LIVES OF THE FOLLOWING CELEBRATED PERSONAGES :— 


Earl of Mar (with a Portrait)—Earl of Derwentwater (with a Portrait)—The Master of Sinclair. 
Cameron of Lochiel—Earl of Nithisdale (with a Portrait of the Countess Nithisdale)—Viscoun, 
Kenmure—Marquis of Tullibardine—Sir John Maclean—Rob Roy—Lord Lovat (with a Portrait) 
—Lord George Murray—Duke of Perth—Flora Ma*donald (with a Portrait)—Earl of Kilmarnock 
—Charles Radcliffe. 


Il. 

MRS. GORE'S SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH CHARACTER. 2 vols. 

of GRIMALDI. With Additions and Notes by CHARLES 


III. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING| warrenean.  Revisea, win two Portraits ee 
PARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, . New and revised | pwelve Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKsHAnx 


Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 40 Illustrations by 
LEECH, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF BOZS Ly 


price 6s, 
Ve 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SCOTLAND: ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; 
Or, a Visit to Blair Atholl. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 


Also, just ready. 
I 


RAVENSNEST. 


By FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 38 vols. 


11." Iv 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC,) ANECDOTES OF DOGS. BY i} 
PRODIGIES, and MIRACLES. From the French, with ) eee ——* Pag Mar x | of “Scenes and Tales of 
Nees Ln INustrations, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. Meira ife,” &c. Small 4to, with numerous Illus. 
pos - 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 


CuSMane. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
vols. 


III. 


FOREST HILL. A TALE OF SOCIAL 


LIFE in 1830-31. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








BATTLE OF THE GAUGES. 
NARROW ¢. BROAD. 


A COLOURED MAP 
OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS ALREADY AUTHORISED, 


Distinguishing the Narrow from the Broad Gauge District, 
Will be given, as a SUPPLEMENT, in the Raflwap Chronicle of THIS DAY, April 18. 
THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE may be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. per ‘week stamped, to go free by post. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


MELVILLE’S MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


Forming Nos. 30 and 31 of the “‘ COLONIAL LIBRARY.” 
On April 30th will be published, 


LIVONIAN TALES. 


By the Authoress of Letters from the Baltic.’’ 
On May 3lst, 
MEMOIRS of a CHURCH MISSIONARY in CANADA. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Street, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Guonc® Lavy, of Number | 
Surrey, Prii Fete Fraxcis t= ise Row, Stoke Newingivs 
, Great New Fetter of Londen se. 
rand, int wid 








Printed by Cuantus Ronson, of Number 51 Live 
vendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the 
wadiehed Ans Sestia, i nome of Hanover Square, in 

ILLIAM ARMIORR PPS, ring 
Pubine at the Lirgrnary GazErrTR Street, Strand, in the ¥ of the Savoy in the St 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMAXs. 


dlesex, . 7 Wellington § ’ 
County of Middlesex, on Saturday, April 18, 1816,—Agents fer New York : Wiley and Putnam, 16 Ly: 
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